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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. 
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Five other body styles. 


Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 


76 Horsepower—An Added 80%, Without Any Added Size 





100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour, with driver and pas- 
senger. 
The previous best record of 72.49 was made by a 
car with more cylinders, more cylinder capacity 
and driver only. 
75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
Passenger. 
During this speed trial laps were made at 76.75 miles 
per hour. 





Officially Breaking All Stock Car Records Up to 100 Miles 
Also All Stock Car Records for Quick Acceleration 


From standing start to 50 miles per hour 
in 16.2 seconds. 
All these records made with same stock car, using 
same motor, at Sheepshead Bay Speedway in No- 
vember, under American Automobile Association 
supervision. ‘ 
The most powerful stock motor per cubic 
inch displacement which the world has ever 
known. 








Mark what those records mean. 

No other stock car in history has done what this 
car has done. No other like-size motor has de- 
veloped such power. 

A car almost twice better than the best of former 
Sixes. Which has outrivaled Eights and Twelves. 

That is what Hudson engineers present in this 
marvelous Super-Six. And, because. of Hudson 
patents, we control it. 


EXCELS BY 80 PER CENT 


The Hudson Six-40 of last year stood first among 
Sixes. Its matchless performance made it the pat- 
tern type. It quadrupled Hudson sales in two years. 

But the Super-Six excels it by 50 per cent in 
high motor speed capacity. It excels it 80 per cent 
in power. Yet the cylinder size is identical. Light- 
ness and economy are retained. All this increase 
—this 80 per cent—comes through wiping out 
vibration. 


AN ENORMOUS RESERVE 


The Hudson Super-Six develops 76 horsepower. 
That means an enormous reserve. It enables you 
to creep on high gear, to pick up quickly, to mount 
hills without effort, to avoid changing gears. 

And it all comes through lack of vibration. So 
it brings with it bird-like motion. The motor is 
so quiet that one almost forgets it. The car seems 
to move by magic. 


OLD TYPES DISCARDED 


This Super-Six invention led us to stop produc- 
tion on the former Hudson at the zenith of our suc- 


























cess. We lost thousands of sales in consequence. 


It led us to cease experiments with Eights and 
Twelves, because the Super-Six excelled them. 


It led us to double our factory to meet a doubled 
demand, at a cost of $1,500,000. And to buy ma- 
terials for $42,000,000 worth of these new cars be- 
fore the first Super-Six appeared. 

For this car means Hudson supremacy, over all 
other cars and types. Any man who knows it will 
choose it if he buys a high-grade car. Also many 
a man who would buy a cheap car were it not for 
this marvelous motor. 


The Super-Six is resistless. Its performance 
will alter all your ideas of motoring. And now, 
for the first time, a master feature is controlled for 
one car by a patent. 





MOST LUXURIOUS CARS 





The Super-Six looks its supremacy. The body 
lines are perfect. The finish is superb. In the 
upholstery we use a rare grade of grain leather. 
Each compartment of the Phaeton has a rounded, 
finished dash. 


In every detail we attain luxury’s limit, regard- 
less of the cost. 


Yet our mammoth production brings the price 
to $1375. That for the finest motor ever built, in 


the finest car that’s possible. Go now and see 
this new car at your local Hudson showroom. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of Bodies. Ask for Our Super-Six Catalog. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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N early spring followed 
A the winter of ‘Old 
Mitch’s’’ amazing 
Christmas tree. May brought 
a new settler of importance to 
the river and the neighbor- 
hood of Goose Creek, and 
Old Mitch carried the first 
word of his arrival to Thomas 
Armitage. The evening twilight 
was deepening when Old Mitch ran 
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OLD MITCH’ STORIES 


point of the shore; the an- 
chored canoe trembled from 
stem to stern; Armitage lost 
his balance, and still holding 
the bending rod high, pitched 
into the river fair on top of 
the giant salmon. The cast 
and the tip of the rod broke, 
and the canoe turned over. 

Armitage and Old Mitch came 








his canoe through the branches of : 
the shore willows just below the | 
flooded mouth of Goose Creek. He \ 
had been fishing for trout in the 
waters of a swift stream that emptied 
into the river above Goose Creek, 
and a string of speckled fish lay in 
the bottom of his canoe. He landed 
on the flank of the knoll behind the 
half-submerged willows and went 
straight up to the house. He found 
Mr. and Mrs. Armitage seated at 
their ease in front of a big fire. The 
baby was upstairs in her crib; John 
was away at school. 

‘*How dol’? said Old Mitch. 

Standing his paddles in a corner, 
he sat down in front of the fire and 
took out his pipe. Armitage passed 
him a tobacco pouch. 

‘¢ Any luck with the trout?’ asked 
Armitage. 

“Get twenty—thirty,’’ said Old 
Mitch. 

After a silence of several minutes 
he spoke again. 

‘‘Get more nor trout this trip,’’ 
he said; and a flicker of the firelight 
seemed to paint the flicker of a smile 
on his lips. 

‘“*Yes, that right,’’ he continued. 
**Get one big kick. Don’t like um 
too much. ’’ 

‘SA kick!’’ exclaimed Armitage. 
“‘TDo you mean that some one kicked 
you with his foot?’’ 

‘*Yes, that right—with the foot. 
Don’t wear moccasin, neither. Eng- 
lish boot. Don’t like um.’”’ 

‘*PDid an Englishman kick you, Old 
Mitch ?”’ 

“That right. English boot, and 
English foot inside ’im. You got 
one fine new neighbor now, Armitage 
—one fine big white chief down on 
old French mill brook. See him 
to-day. He got six hosses and three 
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swiftly to the surface, and without 
so much as glancing at the wallowing 
canoe and drifting paddles and lunch 
basket, struck out for the nearest 
point of the shore. They saw the 
fellow who had fired into their canoe 
standing knee-deep in the bright 
sand grass, with a double-barreled 
gun in his hands. They swam at 
their best pace, with the Englishman 
leading by several yards. 

Thomas Armitage’s emotions were 
Many, and mixed, and hot. Chief 
among them were amazement and 
righteous anger. He swam until he 
grounded in the sand, and then 
waded ashore and confronted the 
new settler. 

Armitage’s face and arms and neck 
were tanned a reddish brown. His 
shirt was of gray flannel, his trous- 
ers of homespun; his feet were shod 
with moccasins. He looked like a 
very angry and very wet bush- 
»whacker or lumberjack. 

‘*Are you mad?’ he cried in a 
shaking voice. ‘‘ Are you a lunatic?’’ 

The new settler stood his ground 
and sneered. He was a thick-set, 
black-browed fellow, with hard, light 
eyes and a hard, straight mouth. He 
wore trimmed side whiskers in front 
of his ears, but his lip and chin were 
shaved smooth. 

‘*Have’'a care, my good fellow,’’ 
he said. ‘*Keep your distance. I 
fired only one barrel into the canoe. ’’ 

**Do you realize that you might 
have killed one of us?’’ cried Arm- 
itage. ‘‘You spoke of a magistrate. 
Here he is. I am the nearest mag- 
istrate. ’’ 

‘*You? You a magistrate!’’ re- 
torted the other. ‘‘You’re a raga- 
muffin and a poacher. Get out of 
this! You’ll pay dearly for your 
lawlessness and impudence, my fine 








men there already, and plenty dun- 

nage. Maybe he bring up more 

stuff on towboat soon as river fall 

some. He own all that land now, 

anyhow. He tell me so—tell me to go off his 
place mighty darn quick. Call me one thiefin’ 
old Injun and give me one kick to make me 
go quicker. ’’ 

‘***?Pon my word!’’ exclaimed Armitage. 
**Kicked you, did he? What’s his name?’’ 

“Dunno. Don’t stop to ask.’’ 

Armitage did not see his new neighbor until 
three weeks later, for he was very busy with 
the spring work on the farm. Old Mitch, 
loath to run the risk of another kick from the 
new settler, also kept away from the French 
mill-brook property. He feared that a second 
kick might cause him to forget his reputation 
as a law-abiding, peace-loving citizen and 
inspire him to a deed of violence. 

Armitage was a keen fisherman. He did 
not net the salmon, as the other settlers did, 
or spear them, as the Malecites did; he lured 
them with a fly and fought them with a light 
rod. He usually got more sport out of it than 
fish ; but it was good sport and he was content. 
The salmon came up early that year, fresh 
Tun from the sea, as bright as silver. 

One evening in June Old Mitch came to the 
house and said that the run was on. He had 
seen a couple of grilse break the water in 
Goose Creek pool, and Louis Benoist had taken 
a twenty-pound salmon in his net the night 
before. So Armitage, with the help of Mrs. 
Armitage and the Malecite, overhauled his 
rods and tackle and flies that night, and soon 
after sunrise the next morning he and Old 
Mitch were afloat in the Indian’s canoe. They 
took a basket of sandwiches along with them, 
for they intended to make a day of it. 

‘‘We’ll start at Number 3 and keep the 
home pool till the last, as usual,’ said Armi- 
tage. ‘‘I’d like to open the season with a big 
one. ’’ 

Keeping close to the northern shore, they 
slid down the brightening river for about three 
and a half miles. At the upper edge of the 
pool that Armitage called Number 3, and 
about fifty yards from the nearest point of the 





SIMPSON CRASHED INTO THE BUSHES AND STRUCK ON THE FLAT OF HIS BACK. 


shore, Old Mitch hoisted his stone anchor over 
the gunwale and let it sink to the bottom. The 


canoe hung steady in the easy current. Armi- | 
tage made a short cast to the right, then a| 


long cast, and then a yet longer one. Old 
Mitch filled and lighted his pipe. His keen 
glance ran over the shining surface of the pool, 
and then followed the flicking, alighting and 
flicking of Armitage’s flies. 

That method of taking salmon had at first 
amused Old Mitch, but now he admired it. 
Its call for skill and for knowledge of the 
water and of the fish appealed to him. Arm- 


|leaped into the air again, fell back with a 





| again after forty yards of it had gone. He got 
itage was the first and only man whom he| 


smacking splash, and darted under the canoe. 
Lowering the tip of the rod, Armitage swung 
it over the bow. The salmon bored his way | 
upstream to the humming of the reel. 

‘*Hey, you—you in the canoe! Get off my 
water !’’ bellowed a voice from the shore. 

A shadow crossed Old Mitch’s face, and 
Armitage frowned; but neither of them looked 
toward the shore or paid any attention to the 
voice. All their attention was given to the run- 
ning fish. Armitage gained control of the line 





his rod well up, and reeled in. The fish came | 


had ever seen take a St. John River salmon | slowly, as before, but now close to the surface. | 
on a fly; and he had seen the Englishman | ‘* Forty pound, maybe,’’ whispered Old 


catch a twenty-six-pound fish in this very | 
pool. He intended to borrow his friend’s rod 
and try the sport himself some day. 
‘*Hal’? Armitage exclaimed. ‘‘Struck!’? 
The reel hummed briskly for a few seconds, 
and then fell silent. Armitage began to reel 


it and raised the tip of his rod. The long rod 
bent in a flawless are from butt to tip, and the 
line cut a white, hissing scar out across the 
centre of the pool. The fish was coming up. 
He broke, shot high into the sunshine, and 
fell back with a mighty splash. 

‘* Big feller !’? exclaimed Old Mitch. ‘‘ Thirty 
pound, maybe.’’ 

Armitage did not speak. He was recovering 
line for all he was worth and trying to guess 
the intentions of the salmon. 

Twenty minutes passed, and still the big fish 
fought with cunning and strength. Another 
twenty minutes passed, and his rushes began 
to weaken a little. Armitage stood straight and 
breathed hard. Drops of moisture glistened 
and ran on his sunburned face. Inch by inch 
he drew the sulking fish toward the canoe. 
Old Mitch squatted with his eyes on the line 
and the water; his clay pipe was cold between 
his teeth. Suddenly the taut line slackened, 
and the rod jumped straight; the salmon 


| much as glancing at the shore he continued 
in, and as the line became taut again, he held | 





| Mitch. 

‘*Let that fish go, you confounded poachers !’? | 
bellowed the voice. ‘‘Cut the line! Get off 
my water! Get out!’’ 


Armitage’s eyes hardened; but without so 


to play his fish. 

‘*That feller what kick me one time!’’ mut- 
tered Old Mitch savagely. 

‘*T’ll come out after you!’’ continued the 
new settler. ‘‘I’ll teach you to respect private 
rights,—a gentleman’s rights,—you red raga- 
muffins! I’ll have you before the nearest) 
magistrate and charge you with trespassing | 
and poaching !’’ 

The big fish continued to come gradually | 
down toward the canoe. Now and then 
he showed full length on the surface. His 
struggles were becoming weaker. 

‘*Ready with the gaff,’’ said Armitage. 

**Clear out, or I’ll blow a hole through your 
canoe!’’ bellowed the man on the shore. 

The salmon showed his silver length from 
snout to tail. In his long life, Old Mitch had 
seen many salmon, but never so large a one as 
this; it was surely the chief of the clan. He 
trembled as he poised arm and gaff for the 
stroke. But that stroke never fell! 





fellow. Now clear off my land, you 
and your red friend. About turn, 
now, and quick march !’’ 

Thomas Armitage came near to 
choking with rage and indignation. 

‘Your land?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You igno- 
rant, murderous - hearted rogue, this is my 
land! The pine there is on your upper line— 
if you are the owner of the French mill-brook 
property. You are standing on my land now 
—on the old Dearborn place, which I bought 
two yearsago. Armitage is my n4dme—Thomas 
Armitage of Goose Creek, justicejof the peace. 
Now I should like to hear what you have to 
say for yourself. ’’ 

**So you are Mr. Thomas Armitage!’ said 
the new settler with a sneer. ‘‘Well, sir, my 
name is Simpson,— David Simpson,— Capt. 
David Simpson, late of Her Majesty’s Thirty- 
| first Regiment. Doubtless you consider yourself 
| something better than the loutish clodhopper 
you look—you may even consider yourself a 
gentleman of sorts. ’’ 

Armitage was an honest and peaceful man; 
but now his heart fairly seethed with emotions 
that it had never known before—with ruthless 
anger and harsh, hot pride of blood. 

‘*T am a gentleman,’’ he retorted, and his 
voice was thick and strange to the sharp ears 
of Old Mitch. 

“In that case you may know what to do 
with this,’’ said the captain coolly; and, quick 


as thought, he struck Armitage smartly across 


the mouth with the palm of his hand. 

Almost at the same instant the fowling piece 
flew into the air and Simpson crashed into the 
bushes and struck on the flat of his back. 
Armitage did not follow up the blow; he did 
not move. Holding his jaw with one hand and 
brushing the sand from his clothes with the 
other, Simpson came out of the bushes. A light 
of evil satisfaction gleamed in his eyes. 

‘*You struck me,’’ he said quietly. 

**So it seems,’’ returned Armitage. 

‘*T demand satisfaction for the blow.’’ 

**As you wish. ’”’ 

‘*A friend of mine will call on you within 
the week. ’’ 

**You can tell him where to find me.’’ 





A thumping bang sounded from the nearist 


Turning, Armitage strode away through the 
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little willows and the bright clumps of sand 
grass. Without pausing or turning his head, 
he hurried along the shore in silence: Old 
Mitch followed him. At last the Englishman 
halted, turned and confronted the old Malecite. 
His face was pale. 

‘“*You see what I have done,’’ he said. ‘‘A | 
fine morning’s work !’? | 

‘You don’t do much yet,” said Old Mitch. | 
‘*You just hit ’im on the jaw.’’ 

‘*T should have kept my temper,’’ said 
Armitage. ‘‘I should have guessed what he 
was alter.’’ 

He sat down, hung his head and stared 
miserably at the ground between his feet. | 
Old Mitch sat down beside him. ‘‘You fight | 
that feller, hey?’’ queried the Malecite. 

Armitage nodded. 

‘‘Maybe you fight with pistol and maybe 
with sword,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘You pretty | 
good shot with pistol, what? And mighty | 
good fighter with sword, what?’’ 


of the forest. Mr. Kane and Mr. Carson, | 
who were acting as seconds in the affair, paced | 
off the ground and loaded the pistols. They 
spoke together briefly, and then, after placing 
Captain Simpson and Armitage fifteen paces 
apart, gave a pistol to each. 

It was then that ten or a dozen shadows 
darted from the clumps of bushes. Captain 
Simpson’s legs were plucked backward from 
under him and he struck the sward violently. 
A sack that smelled of earth and old potatoes 
was drawn over his head and tied tight. The 
same methods were used against Armitage, 
Carson, and Kane. 

All of them were equally surprised, but 
they did not all receive equal treatment at the 
hands of their captors. 

What happened to Captain Simpson was 
quite different from anything that happened | 
to the others. In spite of his struggles, he | 
was quickly bound, hand and foot. Sometimes | 


know immediately. I’ll deport him if he plays 
any of his murderous tricks in this Province. 
With the warmest regards to Mrs. Armitage 
and yourself, I have the honor to inscribe myself, 
Your Friend and Ob’nt Serv’t, Arthur Grant, 
Lieut. Governor & Com’r in Ch’f. 
Old Mitch took the letter from Simpson. 
**Know you darn bad man first time I ever 


STORIES oftfie CARLETON Ff 


see you,’’ he said. ‘*Now you best try mighty 
hard to be good. Armitage go out to fight you 
las’ night, but never any more. You got two 
big men watchin’ you now, Simpson — Old 
Mitch and the governor.’’ 

Leaving the duelist speechless and beaten, 
the old Indian stalked from the cabin. 























ITHOUT stopping to take off her | to gather up her sewing. ‘‘Oh, it’s Thursday, 


'\/ coat and hat, Isabel Carleton rushed 
into the sitting room. Her cheeks 


| he was carried and sometimes dragged through | were pink with excitement and her soft blond 


‘‘Far from it,’’? said Armitage. ‘‘I am a/| what seemed to him miles and miles of tangled | hair was blown about her face. 


poor shot and I know noth- 
ing at all about the use of 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


‘*O mother,’’ she began, 
** you’}l never guess! I’ve 





a sword. I am a man of 
” 

‘*You best put that feller 
in jail for shootin’ hole in 
my canoe,’’ suggested Old 
Mitch. 

Armitage shook his head 
and sighed. Old Mitch 
said nothing more, but he 
thought a great deal. They 
went home and explained 
their early return by saying 
truthfully that the canoe 
had suffered an accident. 

Armitage knew that he 
had done wrong when he 
had promised the new set- 
tler satisfaction for that 
honest blow on the jaw; 
but he could not imagine his 
doing anything else under 
the circumstances. He knew 
that to fight a duel was a sin 
as well as a crime against 
the law ; but he could not see 
any honorable way of avoid- 
ing the duel. An honorable 
way! There was the rub! 
Another man would per- 
haps have refused to fight, 
or would have followed up 
that first blow on the jaw 
withasecond. But Thomas 
Armitage was shackled by 
traditions—his father and 
grandfather had both stood 
up in cold blood and been 
fired at in cold blood, and a 
great-uncle of his had been 
killed in a duel. 








found something that I just 
can’t live without. ’’ 

Mrs. Carleton was turning 
sheets, to make them wear 
longer. She looked up from 
the sewing machine, where 
she sat surrounded by shin- 
ing white billows of linen. 

‘‘Well, what is it this 
time?’’ she asked, smiling. 
*“*Tt seems to me that a 
good many things are abso- 
lutely necessary to your ex- 
istence. ’’ 

‘*But this one is,’’ said 
Isabel, crossing to her. 
‘*Tt’s a ring—a chrysoprase 
ring. I never knew what 
that stone was before. It’s 
green, you know, the clear- 
est, freshest green —’’ 

Professor Carleton looked 
over the top of the book that 
he was reading. ‘‘ The tenth 
foundation stone of the New 
Jerusalem was of chryso- 
prase,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ You 
remember that, don’t you, 
daughter ?’’ 

‘*Y-e-s, father, I sup- 
pose so,’? answered Isabel. 
‘*But, mother, there are 
three stones in this ring, — 
a large one in the middle 
and a smaller one on each 
side,—and they are set in 
silver, with cunning little 
leaves and buds round 
them. ’’ 


‘*Where did you see this 








Armitage tried to hide 
his mental sufferings from 
his wife beneath a mask 
of gayety. He took what 
comfort he could from the fact that his affairs | 


“BUT I'M SORRY THAT YOU'RE NOT GOING TO HAVE IT.” 


underbrush, up hill and down dale. At last 


wonderful ring ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Carleton, tucking the 
seam under the foot of the 
machine. 

‘**At Miss Titus’s—she has that new gift 


were in good order. If the worst happened, | he was thrown violently into a canoe; andj shop on State Street, you know. I was in 


his wife and children would not be left in 
bodily want. | 

On the morning of the third day after the | 
affair at the salmon pool, a man on a big | 


there, for fifteen or twenty minutes, he lay | 
undisturbed. Then he was yanked out of the 
canoe and again he was dragged and carried, 
dragged and carried. The breath was knocked 


bay mare rode up to the house and asked for | out of him and his ribs were bruised by roots 
Mr. Armitage. He smiled pleasantly as he|and stumps. His fine shirt was torn from him 
lifted his high hat with a flourish to Mrs. | by switching branches. He was engulfed in 
Armitage. Following her directions, he rode | many mudholes; or perhaps he was engulfed 


there with Caroline Harper,—she was getting 
a brass bow] for her mother,—and I saw the 
ring, and I just said right out, ‘Oh, that’s my 
ring!’ It would go with all the little green 
bows and belts and things that I have, and 
my green silk party dress. ’’ 

Isabel’s light hair and clear complexion 
made her partial, with something of girlish 


down to one of the river meadows and found | 
Armitage. 

After a minute’s conversation with the 
master of Goose Creek, the stranger, who | 
gave his name as Kane, dismounted and | 
hitched his horse in a corner of the fence. | 
Armitage spoke to Louis Benoist, and Louis 
paddled Mr. Kane across the river to West- 
more Carson’s sawmill. 

Armitage went on heavily about his task of 
fencing the meadow. Old Mitch, who had 
missed nothing of all this, went swiftly up to 
the house. 

The old Malecite found Mrs. Armitage in 
the garden. 

‘* Maybe Armitage act queer to-night,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Maybe he go ’way for two-three 
hour, maybe till mornin’. But don’t you get 
scare. Don’t you say nothin’. ‘You trust 
Old Mitch. ’’ 

Her face was white with anxiety. 

‘‘What is it?’’? she asked. ‘‘He has been 
acting strangely of late.’’ | 

‘*Darn foolishness, ’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘But | 
don’t you get frighten. Armitage don’t get | 
hurt—nor anyone, maybe. Old Mitch fix it. | 
Old Mitch no English gentleman; just peace- | 
ful Injun—and mighty smart. You trust Old | 
Mitch, what?’’ 
‘*Yes, I trust you, for I know that you are | 
wise, and good, and kind—and our friend,’’ 
answered Mrs. Armitage faintly. 

‘*All same your brother,’’ said the Male- 
cite. 

Then he turned and went swiftly out of the | 
garden. 

The meeting took place by moonlight in a | 
high pasture behind Mr. Westmore Carson’s 
mill. There were many clumps of bushes in 
the pasture. Fireflies blinked their green and 
yellow sparks along the sward and the walls | 





in one mudhole many times. He lost con- 
sciousness. 

When Simpson recovered his senses, he 
found himself on the floor of his own new 
cabin, alone and unbound. Early sunshine 
streamed through the open door. He felt 
bruised, and sore, and very sick. He crawled 


| to his bed, climbed upon it, and sank into the 


deep slumber of utter exhaustion. 

After some hours, he awoke and beheld a 
very old and dusky face within a foot of his 
own face. This terrifying countenance was 
crowned with an old eocked hat, from which 
hung the brush of a red fox. 

‘*‘Who are you? And what do you want?’ 
he asked fearfully. 

The visitor stepped back from the bed. 

‘*Old Mitch, me,’’ he said. ‘‘You kick me, 
onee. You no good. You bad all through, 
Simpson. Think I got to kill you and scalp 
you, maybe; but postboy come up with letter 
this mornin’. I hear Armitage read um. 
When he put um down, Old Mitch grab quick 
and come down here. You like to read um, 
hey ?”? 

He produced a letter from the folds of his 


blanket, opened it and put it into Simpson’s | 


hands. Simpson’s face took on a grayer shade 
as he read: 


To Thomas Armitage of Goose Creek, Esq., J. P. 
My Dear Mr. Armitage. I have recently been 
informed that a certain Capt. David Simpson has 
settled in your neighborhood, and am writing in 
haste to tell you to keep an eye on him. I know 
something of his past record. He is a notorious 
duelist, and was the best pistol shot and swords- 
man in the army a few years ago. He was forced 
to flee his regiment and England last year, after 
a particularly disgraceful affair. It is said that 
he has taken part in more than a dozen duels, 
either as principal or second—and always for no 
better reason than his lust for bloodshed. If he 
tries to make trouble on the river, kindly let me 


vanity, to ‘‘her color,’’ as she called it. 

‘*T dare say it costs a good deal, Isabel. ’’ 

The girl’s face fell a little. ‘‘It’s only ten 
dollars—all handmade, you know, and so dis- 
| tinetive, mother. I know that father can’t 

afford it, but I thought if I saved it out of my 
allowance —’’ 

| Mrs. Carleton smiled. Isabel’s allowance 
| never lasted very long. ‘‘It might take quite 
| a while,’’ she said, as she fastened her thread 
at the end of the seam and reached for another 
sheet. 

‘*T arranged—I mean, I asked about that,’’ 
the girl replied hastily. ‘‘Miss Titus said that 
if I paid two dollars down she’d keep it for 
me,—not sell it to anyone else,—and then I 
could pay the rest when I’d saved it.’’ 

‘*That sounds a good deal like buying things 
on the installment plan,” Mrs. Carleton said 
slowly. 

As he turned the page, Professor Carleton 
looked up. ‘‘ What does the child want, 
Laura?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is it that set of Swin- 
burne that she was talking about yesterday ?’’ 

‘*O father,’’ cried Isabel, ‘‘it wasn’t Swin- 
burne; it was Morris! But I want this a 
whole lot worse.’’ 

‘*It’s a ring,’’ explained Mrs. Carleton, ‘‘a 
chrysoprase ring. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said her husband, as he returned 
to his Dante, ‘‘I should think she might have 
a ring. Doubtless there are other young 
women who have them. ’’ 

‘**T’m afraid you’ll have to buy it all your- 











self,’’ said Mrs. Carleton thoughtfully. ‘‘I | 
wish I could help you, but you know father | 
has to go to the meeting of the Classical Asso- | you mustn’t do it again. I don’t want the 





| ciation,—he reads a paper there,—and Celia 
| has to have her front teeth straightened, and 
| Fanny needs a new coat.’’ 

She sighed, glanced at the clock, and began 











isn’t it?’’ eried Isabel guiltily. ‘‘And Olga 
is out, and I was going to make the salad 
and the pudding. May I try to buy the ring, 
mother? I have two dollars that I could pay 
for it now.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, get it if you can, of course; but 
don’t be too much disappointed if you have to 
give it up.’’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ said Isabel; and, singing gayly. 
she ran to hang up her wraps. 

From that time on, the chrysoprase ring 
became the absorbing subject of Isabel’s 
thoughts; but she did not say much about it, 
for she did not want to seem vain or silly. 
At the end of two weeks she had by great luck 
saved three dollars, which she had dropped 
bit by bit into the old bronze-lustre pitcher 
on a shelf in her room. The time of wait- 
ing would not, it appeared, be hopelessly 
long. 

On Thursday afternoon Fanny came up- 
stairs with a disconsolate step. She sat down 
on Isabel’s bed and stared moodily at the 
wall. 

‘* What’s the matter, angel child?’’ in- 
quired Isabel, who was getting ready to go 
out for a walk with some girls and had no 
time to lose. 

‘*Some of our club want to have a sleighing 
party Saturday afternoon,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘It’s 
because three of us have birthdays this week, 
and they want to celebrate. ’’ 

‘*That’s nice,’’ said Isabel, with a little 
sinking of her heart as she burrowed in her 
closet for her heaviest shoes. 

‘* And they want to have a chaperon,’’ 
Fanny went on, ‘‘and go out to Pheasant 
Branch for supper. It’ll cost at least a dollar, 
and perhaps more, and I can’t ask mother for 
any more money this month —’’ 

‘¢*Well?’’? Isabel had emerged with a red 
face from the closet and was taking off her tan 
shoes. 

**T can’t very well get out of going,’’ added 
Fanny, ‘‘for I’m one of the birthday people, 
you know.’’ 

There were tears in her eyes and her lip 
quivered. 

‘*Why, I can let you have the money,’’ said 
Isabel quickly. ‘‘I almost forgot about your 
birthday, but of course I intended to give 
you something. Will this do instead of a pres- 
ent?’’ 

With one shoe off and one shoe on, she 
hopped to the shelf, and taking down the little 
lustre pitcher, put two dollars into Fanny’s 
hand. 

‘*Now you won’t have to scrimp if anything 
happens—if you have to pay for music, or 
anything like that.’’ 

Fanny gave a little shriek of joy. ‘‘O 
Isabel, how good of you! Can you really 
afford it?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ Isabel answered, lacing up her 
shoes very fast. ‘‘You know, my allowance 
is heaps bigger than yours, because I’m sev- 
enteen. ’’ 

Fanny jingled the two half dollars and the 
four quarters together in the palm of her 
hand. 

‘*Tt’s great of you, Isabel,’’ she said warmly, 
as she skipped to the door, ‘‘but you’re the 
best sister in the world, anyway !’’ 

Isabel lifted the lustre pitcher and looked 
down at the little pile of dimes and nickels at 
the bottom. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ she sighed, ‘‘per- 
haps I can make it up somehow. I’ll go 
without the new gloves I wanted, and I’ll 
walk instead of riding in the street car, and 
it won’t hurt me to miss seeing the Ben Greet 


players this time,’’ and she hurried out, cal- . 


culating how much she could save in the next 
fortnight. 

A few days afterward she found seventy-five 
cents under the edge of her plate at dinner. 
She glanced at her mother with a grateful 
smile. 

‘*We’re having a poor man’s dinner to- 
night,’’ said Mrs. Carleton, as she served the 
stew and boiled rice, ‘‘but no one must com- 
plain, for it’s in a good cause. There’s no 
dessert except some apples that grandmother 
sent from the farm.’’ 

As they were getting up from the table Isabel 
squeezed her mother’s hand. 

‘*Tt’s dear of you,’’ she whispered, ‘‘but 


family to starve, in order that I may be 
weighted down with jewels. ’’ 

In three weeks more there was a most 
encouraging sum in the pitcher. It surely 
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said Professor Carleton half apologetically, as | there were two things always suitable for|on her finger. 
he reached for his book. ‘‘I was passing a/| young girls, and that she had them both in 
shop where there were handmade rings for | the same ring. And so I got coral and Japa- 
sale,’’—he began to hunt for his place on the | nese pearls. ’’ 
page,—‘‘and I went in. I thought I’d heard | He had begun to read before Isabel had 
you say something about a ring.’’ opened the box. Her. mother was watching 
Isabel was slowly unwrapping the package. her in concealed dismay; but the girl gave a 
‘“*The woman asked me what color my cry of pleasure and put her arms round her | 
daughter wore the most,’’ Professor Carleton | father’s neck. 
went on, as he adjusted his glasses, ‘‘and I| “It was coral that you wanted, wasn’t | 
told her it was either blue or red, I couldn’t | it?’? he inquired anxiously, with his finger | 
remember which. ’’ |in his book, as he looked at her over his 


‘*How true it is that things 
will come to those who will but wait!’’ 

Mrs. Carleton took up her sewing with a 
sigh of relief. 

Isabel sat a long time twisting the band of 
pink and white and silver on her finger. 
‘*Father,’’ she said mischievously, ‘‘were any 
of the foundations of the New Jerusalem made 
of coral?’’ 

‘*Of course not, child, ’’? murmured her father, 
without looking up. ‘‘What has that to do 
with it?”’ 


would not be long until the ring would be 
shining on a very impatient little finger. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. Mrs. 
Hogan’s little daughter Nora died suddenly of 
heart disease. Mrs. Hogan was the Carletons’ 
washerwoman. Nora had always been ailing, 
but her death was a shock. to her family. 
When Isabel went to the Hogans’ house to 
leave some things that her mother had sent, 
she caught a glimpse of two little red gerani- 
ums and a wreath of paper roses in a darkened 
room. 











Hurrying home, she slipped up to her room, 
emptied a handful of money out of the lustre 
pitcher, and caught the next car downtown. 
She bought a bunch of sweet, short-stemmed 
pink and white roses, and had them sent to 
Mrs. Hogan’s address. 

‘*T just couldn’t bear not to,’’ she told her 
mother afterward. ‘‘Nora was only ten, you 
know, —just as old as Celia,—and not to have 
any flowers —’’ 

‘*Tt was quite right of you, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Carleton; but she did not dare to ask 
about the ring. 

A present from Professor Carleton’s brother, 
who paid the family a hurried visit, made 
Isabel take heart again; and she earned two 
dollars tutoring a sixth-grade boy in arithmetic 
just before an examination. The pitcher began 
to grow heavy once more. 

One day the evening newspaper announced 
that Madame Felisini, the great opera singer, 
would give a concert in Jefferson, on her 
way to Minneapolis. She was on her fare- 
well tour, and would never come that way 
again. 

‘*You and father must go,’’ said Isabel to 
her mother, as she laid down the newspaper. 
‘*You’ve always wanted to hear her, and 
you’ve never had the chance. If we girls 
didn’t take every cent that father can earn, 
you could go to Chicago sometimes for the 
opera. But, anyway, you’ve got to go to this 
concert, mother. ’’ 

“T’d like to, but I really can’t, Isabel,’’ 
replied Mrs. Carleton. ‘The tickets are two 
dollars and a half apiece. Your father starts 
the next day for the meeting of the C. A., and 
he has to have a new hat, and new gloves, 
and ever so many things. No, let’s not talk 
any more about the madame. She’ll have to 
sing her little songs without me.’’ 

‘*Well, I won’t say any more,’’ said Isabel, 
as she took up the newspaper again, ‘‘but I’ll 
do a lot of thinking just the same. ’’ 

On the day of the concert Mrs. Carleton 
found a bunch of violets on her 








Isabel glanced sadly at her mother. 
‘*The woman laughed,’’ continued the pro- 


glasses. 
‘*Yes, yes, father, and the ring is lovely,’’ 


*‘Oh, nothing,’’ said Isabel gayly. ‘‘But I 
do love my ring, father, even if’’—in a lower 


fessor, finding his place at last, ‘‘and said | said Isabel, putting the beautiful silver circle | tone—‘‘it isn’t the New Jerusalem kind.’’ 
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“THE OLD BRICK ROW” AT YALE. 


CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY LIFE 





life’? would have had a strange and for- 

eign sound. The American boy ‘‘went 
to college.’’ The name ‘‘university’’ looked 
well enough on the outside of a catalogue; it 
might be useful in getting gifts from bene- 
factors or appropriations from the state legis- 
lature; but nobody employed it in everyday 


Pie" years ago the words ‘‘university 





Arthur Twining Hadley, R04" 
President of Yale Universitys 1 


in the upper story of a recitation hall. It 
was just possible that some donor might have 
established a cabinet to hold collections which 
he prized, or that an enterprising professor 
had been allowed to convert into a laboratory 
some building which was too obscure to be 
used for the more dignified purpose of teaching 
Greek or philosophy. But these things were 

of the nature of frills, and not 





bureau, and, tucked in among the 
flowers, a little envelope that con- 
tained two tickets for the concert. 

**O my blessed child, you 
shouldn’t have done this!’’ she 
cried, running into Isabel’s room, 
where the girl was curled up on 
the bed, studying her German 
lesson. ‘*You ought not to have 
spent the money that you have 
been saving for so long. ’’ 

‘*T did it because it made me 
happy to do it, mother, and it 
will break my heart if you and 
father don’t go. You’ve always 
wanted to hear Madame Felisini, 
and now you shall hear her. You 
will look a duck in your cream- 
colored voile and the violets. You 
will go, won’t you?’”’ 

Of course Mrs. Carleton went, 








counted as part of the main edu- 
cational equipment. 

The arrangements for play. were 
quite as rudimentary as those for 
study. The complicated modern 
apparatus of athletic fields and 
gymnasiums had not yet sprung 
into being. If there was a river, 
students could take their exercise 
in boats ; otherwise they contented 
themselves with walking. Riding 
was discouraged as too ostenta- 
tious. If the boys wanted to play 
ball they went out to the nearest 
piece of open ground and played 
it, without previous practice or 
training. Intercollegiate boat rac- 
ing began in 1853, intercollegiate 
ball games fifteen years later; but 
those races and games were im- 








‘looking a duck,’’ and radiant 
with a joy that was not all on 
Madame Felisini’s account. 

The next morning, after she had seen her 
father off at the station, Isabel went soberly 
into Miss Titus’s little shop. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
but I can’t buy the ring, Miss Titus,’’ she 
said cheerfully, although there was a little 
catch in her voice. ‘*The pennies just won’t 
stay in my fingers long enough. It’s too 
bad that I made you lay it aside for so 
long. ’’ 

‘*It doesn’t make any difference, ’’ said Miss 
Titus, taking two dollars out of the till and 
handing them to Isabel. ‘‘A lady was in 
yesterday inquiring for a ring like that, and 
she will take it if I send her word. But I’m 
sorry that you’re not going to have it, for you 
liked it so much. ’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, too, ’’ said Isabel, and she turned 
away, winking back two very large and very 
insistent tears. 

When she came home from school four days 
later, she found that her father had returned. 
He was sitting before the fire, and his hand- 
some, scholarly head was bent over his book, as 
usual. Isabel ran to him and kissed him. Her 
mother looked up from her eternal sewing and 
smiled. 

‘*Here, little girl, ’’ said the professor, reach- 
ing into his coat pocket, ‘‘here’s something 
that I got for you while I was away.’’ 

He put into her hand a tiny square box 
wrapped in tissue paper. 

Isabel gasped under her breath, ‘‘The ring !’’ 
But she did not open the box at once. She 
dreaded to—just a little. Father was so dear 
and queer and forgetful that you never knew 
what he was going to do. 

‘*Holden insisted on my staying at his house, 
and so I didn’t have any hotel bill to pay,’’ 





STUDENTS AT AN EXAMINATION. 


speech except ‘‘cranks’’ and freshmen. And 
the freshmen soon learned better. 

Most of our older colleges were founded for 
the training of ministers of the gospel. The 
course of study laid great stress on the things 
that a preacher needed to know, and compara- 
tively little on anything else. A good deal of 
Latin and Greek, and in the early days some 
Hebrew ; a good deal of philosophy and a little 
history ; some mathematics, but no more than 
a smattering of any other science—these were 
the subjects taught, not only to candidates for 
the ministry, but to all who sought higher 
education, whether they intended to be lawyers 
or physicians, merchants or farmers. 

The college buildings were marked by the 
same regularity of type. Everyone knows 
the traditional brick dormitory, with its con- 
ventional arrangement of studies and bedrooms, 
making tolerably good provision for light and 
ventilation and very little for other comforts 





promptu affairs compared with 
what we now have. 

The main amusements and 
recreations of the students were 
indoors. Some spent their spare time in the 
college library. In the days when half the 
students came from homes that had no news- 
papers, and few books except the Bible, this was 
a more exciting pleasure that it seems to the boy 
of to-day. Others organized debating societies 
or played the engrossing game of college poli- 
tics. There was little study of civil government 
in the curriculum; but there was much prepa- 
ration for civil government, both on its worthier 
and on its baser sides, in the constant practice 
of argument and of intrigue. It is difficult to 
understand the extent to which some of the 
students occupied themselves with these mat- 
ters. A contemporary of mine says that they 
appeared to regard the whole course of study 
as a chessboard, whose only use was to enable 
them to organize a sport which they found so 
fascinating as student politics. 

A more exciting and dangerous sport was 


| that of playing pranks on fellow students or 


HARVARD COLLEGE IN 1721. 





it is now. Every moderately healthy fresh- 
man was subjected during the first few weeks 
after his arrival to a good deal of hazing by 
the sophomores. If he took it in good part, 
or got the better of his tormentors by ways 
that they considered legitimate, he was soon 
let alone. If he displayed a tendency to make 
a fool of himself, this tendency was encouraged 
by every device known to student ingenuity. 
If he showed fight, he was overborne by 
superior numbers, and often treated rather 
roughly. Sometimes this led to organized con- 
tests between whole classes, which it required 
the combined efforts of faculties and sheriffs 
to quell. 

The first days of a new tutor were not much 
more peaceful than those of a freshman, 
although the particular form of joke that was 
tried upon him was different. Many were the 
devices used to prevent him from holding reci- 
tations at the time appointed, or to make the 
maintenance of order difficult after he got 
there. ‘The really successful instructor was 
the one who knew how to turn the students’ 
jokes against the perpetrators. There is a 
sixty-year-old tradition of a tutor who, on 
going to his recitation room at the usual time, 
found the whole class seated in rather ominous 
quiet, until a goose that had been tied in the 
instructor’s chair gravely put its long neck 
out over the high desk to greet him as he 
approached. Turning to the expectant stu- 
dents, he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I see that you 
have secured a competent instructor,’’ and 
left the room without an additional word. 
Men of that sort had little trouble afterward. 

Perhaps it was on account of the selective 
effect of student joking that the professors in 
olj-fashioned colleges were so frequently dis- 
| tinguished for their dry and caustic readiness 
|of wit. I can testify from my own experience 

that the level of English style as illustrated in 
| their repartees was distinctly above that which 
| most of them manifested in their translations 
|from the classical authors. The old New 
| England college faculty, like the old New Eng- 
|land village church, was a gathering place 
| for quaint characters; and it was by force of 
|character that these men did much of their 
best teaching. For it must be acknowledged 
| that the routine work done in the recitation 
| rooms of these colleges was often singularly 
| dry and unfruitful. The instructor gave out 
|@ lesson from a textbook one day, and on the 





or decencies of life; or the equally conventional | on members of the faculty. Practical joking | day following tried to see whether the student 
recitation hall, with its belfry in front and its | was much more prevalent in those days than | had learned it. The good student studied the 


bare-benched rooms behind, 
where tutors could hear les- 


lesson so as to be able to 





sons, but where little en- 
couragement was offered for 
teaching of any other sort. 
Add to these the college 
church, established ‘‘for the 
worship of God and to hold 
commencements in,’’ and in 
some instances a kitchen and 
commons room, and we have 
before us the material equip- 
ment of the old - fashioned 








answer the questions ; the poor 
student tried to devise means 
to answer the questions with- 
out having studied the lesson. 
Under such circumstances the 
exercise degenerated into a 
contest between students and 
faculty as to how much the 
teachers could compel the 
scholars to learn. Of course 
there were exceptions, and 
honorable ones. Every college 








American college. The li- 
brary usually found its abode 


THE COLLEGE FENCE AT YALE. 


had professors whose work 
was inspiring, and students 
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who were content to do more than the minimum | courses, will lose the habit of competing with | the college honors the captain of to-day in the 


required in the recitation room; but, taken as| one another in intellectual affairs. The old 
a whole, the American college community of | college course was called a curriculum, which | yesterday. This does not mean that scholar- 
is the Latin word for race track. It was con- | ship has declined; it does not mean that the 


the old days tended to produce men rather 
than scholars. Nor could it well be otherwise. 
Few of the students expected to make much 
use of the subjects that were taught them in 
college. They were interested to get good 
marks in Latin and Greek more than they were 
interested in Latin or Greek itself; to satisfy 
the faculty regarding their scholarship, rather 
than to attain a scholarly understanding of 
what they were compelled to study. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a 
number of changes took place which entirely 
altered the character of the American college 
community. 

The first of these was the organization of 
professional schools, where students prepared 
themselves for the practice of law or medicine 
or for the preaching of the gospel. Such men 
had a motive for their work different from that 
of the average undergraduate. The law student 
read Blackstone, not to satisfy his instructor 


that he read Blackstone, but in order to be | 


able to attract clients and win cases. Under 
such circumstances the teacher was given a 
chance to teach, instead of simply trying to 
push. It was no longer a contest of wits 
between instructor and student as to how much 
the latter should be compelled to learn, but a 
codperative enterprise, where both parties 
were interested to have as much learned as 
possible. . 

A second step was taken when we established 
scientific or technical colleges based on the 
model of West Point, whose course was so 
arranged as to teach the student some things 
that he needed for his general education and 
some things which he needed in preparation 
for his calling as an engineer or chemist. The 
schools of law and medicine had accus- 
tomed the American college boy to 








ceived by its founders as a place where the 
students would contend with one another to 
see who could do best; and to a large extent 


same way that it honored the valedictorian of 


| public values achievement in athletics more 
|than achievement in study. But it means 
| that, in trying to develop each student in his 


it served that purpose. But where different | own chosen way, we have lost the stimulus 
students pursue different courses, there is no| of competition and the public interest that 
chance of measuring one against another. | attends a contest of any kind, physical or 


The spirit of competition is crowded out of the 
classroom. It reappears on the ball field or 
on the river. The public inside and outside 


i 








| intellectual. The problem for the American 


college in the next generation is to find a way 
of combining the two. 
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34 Homer Greene 
In Eleven Chapters. Chapter Four 


HEN Pen told his grandfather that 

W Miss Grey would permit the Hilltops 

and the Riverbeds to settle their con- 

troversy by means of a snowball fight, the old 
gentleman chuckled. 

‘*A very wise young woman,’’ he said, 
‘*very wise indeed. When will the sanguinary 
conflict take place?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ replied Pen, ‘‘the first day the 
snow melts good.’’ 

‘*T see. I suppose you will lead the forces 
of Chestnut Hill?’’ 

**T expect to, yes, sir.’’ 

‘¢And our young friend, Master Sands, will 
marshal the troops of the Valley ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I suppose so,’’ replied Pen. 

‘*You will have to look out for that young 
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‘there must be courage and persistency as 
well as tactics, if battles are to be won.’’ 
The old man started to go, and then turned 
back again. ‘*Ahem— Penfield,’’ he said, 
‘‘when you are absent from your room will 
you kindly leave the book in a place where 
your Aunt Millicent will not readily discover 
it??? 

The winter weather at Chestnut Hill was 
not favorable for war. Day after day the 
mercury lingered round zero. Snow fell, 
drifted, settled, but did not melt. It was 
plain that ammunition could not be made of 
such material, and so the battle was delayed. 
But the opposing forces nevertheless made 
good use of their time. They held secret 
drills and discussed various plans of campaign. 








in convenient heaps inside the barricade. It 
was noon by the time they had finished. Leav- 
ing a sufficient force to guard the fortifications, 
the Hilltops, with their leader among them, 
went home to luncheon. 

When, in the course of the noon meal at 
Bannerhall, Aunt Millicent left the dining 
room for a moment, Pen informed his grand- 
father, in a whisper, that the long-anticipated 
fight was to take place that afternoon. 

‘*And,’\\he added, ‘‘we’ve got the biggest 
snow fort you ever saw, and loads of snowballs 
inside. ’’ 

The colonel smiled and his eyes twinkled. 

**Good! Smite them hip and thigh. Hold 
the fort! ‘Stand: the ground’s your own, my 
braves!’ ’’ 

‘*We’re ready for anything. ’’ 

‘Bravo! Beware of the enemy’s strategy, 
and fight hard. Fightasif—Sh! Your Aunt 
Millicent’s coming. ’’ 

At one o’clock the first division of Hilltops 
returned and relieved the garrison ; and at two 
o’clock every soldier was back and in his place. 
They strengthened the breastworks, and made 
more snowballs. 

But the enemy did not appear. A half hour 
went by, and another half hour, and the head 
of the first hostile soldier was yet to be seen 
approaching above the crest of the hill. Crowds 
of small boys—noncombatants—were lined up 
against the schoolhouse, awaiting with anxiety 
and awe the coming battle. Out in the road 
a group of girls, partisans of the Hilltops, 
were assembled to cheer their friends on to 
victory. Men, passing by, stopped to inquire 
about the warlike preparations, and some of 
them stayed to watch the battle. 

Still the enemy had not been sighted. A 
squad, under command of Lieutenant Cudde- 
back, was sent out to the road to reconnoitre. 

They returned and reported that, 
although they had been to the brow 





the spectacle of voluntary study. The 
technical school showed him that he 
did not need to wait until after he had 
his bachelor’s degree before he began 
studying in that spirit. 

A third change that modified the 
method of American college instruc- 
tion was the introduction of the elec- 
tive system. In the old days it was 
assumed that the studies that were 
good for the college boy were presum- 
ably the ones that he did not like. In 
modern times we have tended to take 
the opposite view. Most of our college 
men hold that a boy gets a better edu- 
cation if he is working on subjects 
that interest him than if he tries to 
study those which do not. Perhaps 
we have gone too far in this direction, 
and in trying to get spontaneity of 
work lose a sort of rugged mental 
discipline which the old - fashioned 
course gave. But in any event the 
system under which a pupil is allowed 
to choose what he would like enables 
the instructor who knows his business 
to secure the codperation of the stu- 
dent in a far greater degree than was 
possible in the old-fashioned curric- 
ulum. 

By these three changes the Ameri- 
ean college has developed into a uni- 
versity. Instead of a single course of 
study imposed on everyone indiscrim- 
inately, we find a variety of courses, 
from which the older students select 
those which they deem useful and the 
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of the hill, they had seen no sign of 
the enemy. Was it possible that the 
Riverbeds had weakened and decided 
not to fight, after all? 

It was in the midst of an animated 
discussion of that possibility that the 
defenders of the fort were startled by 
piercing yells from the stone fence that 
bounded the schoolhouse lot in the 
rear. Looking in that direction, they 
were thunderstruck to see the enemy’s 
soldiers pouring over the wall and 
advancing vigorously toward them. 
With keen strategy, the Riverbeds 
instead of approaching from the front 
had come up the hill on the back road, 
crept along under cover of barns and 
fences to the schoolhouse lot, and now, 
with shrill cries, were crossing the 
stone wall to hurl themselves on the 
unprotected rear of the fort. 

For a moment consternation filled the 
Hilltops. Pen was the first to recover 
his wits. ‘ 

‘*Tt’s a trick!’’ he shouted. ‘*Don’t 
let ’em scare you! Load up and at 
7em y? 

Every boy seized a supply of am- 
munition. Then, led by their captain, 
the Hilltops started out, on the double- 
quick, to meet the enemy. 

The next moment the air was filled 
with flying missiles. They were fired 
at close range, and few, from either 
side, failed to find their mark. 

The battle was swift and fierce. 
Under the sharp fire of the enemy, the 








younger ones those which they think 
interesting. The antagonism between 
professor and student is giving place 
to cooperation. The typical professor 
is no longer a schoolmaster first and a spe- 
cialist afterward, chosen because he can win 
the respect of an indifferent or hostile class. 
He is—or at any rate ought to be—a man 
who has .made himself an authority on his 
subject, from whom boys who wish to learn 
the newest methods can gain the information 
they desire. 

With widened ideals of teaching came larger 
and more varied means. Instead of a single 
type of recitation rooms, where classes were 
assembled for questions and answers, we now 
have different buildings for each department 
and different appliances for each professor to 
meet the special needs of his students. To 
the class in history or literature we give a 
room that opens into the college library. To 
the class in natural science we give access to 
a museum. To the chemists and the physi- 
cists we give laboratories of their own. For 
the mechanical or electrical engineers we pro- 
vide suitable machine shops. The money that 
is spent on all these things would have sur- 
prised our fathers and appalled our grand- 
fathers, but it is repaid with interest by the 
superior efficiency of the students in their 
several lines. 

This progress has been attended with some 
difficulties and dangers. There is a danger 
that the faculty of the modern university will 
be made up too exclusively of specialists—of 
men who can discover but cannot teach, or 
who will be more remarkable for their knowl- 
edge of scientific method than for their force 
of personal character. There is danger that 
the students, being left to choose their own 





man, Penfield,’’ the colonel said. ‘‘He strikes 
me as being very much of a strategist. ’’ 

**T’m not afraid of him.’’ 

**Don’t be over-confident. Over-confidence 
has lost many a battle. ’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll lick ’em, anyway. We’ve got 
to, ?? 

‘*That’s the proper spirit. Determination, 
persistence, bravery. Hush! Here comes 
your Aunt Millicent. ’’ 

Colonel Butler was as bold as a lion in the 
presence of everyone except his daughter. 
Against her determination his resolution 
melted like April snow. In only one matter 
did his stubborn will hold out effectually 
against hers. No matter how much she tried, 
she could not persuade him to change his 
attitude toward Pen’s mother. He chose to 
consider his daughter-in-law absolutely and 
permanently outside his family, and outside 
his consideration. There the matter had rested 
for a decade, and was likely to rest as long as 
he drew breath. 

When Pen had retired to his room that 
night, he heard a gentle knock at his door. 
His grandfather entered, holding in his hand 
a small volume of Upton’s military tactics that 
he had himself used years before. 

‘“*T thought this book might be of some 
service to you, Penfield,’’ he explained. ‘‘It 
will give you a good idea of the proper methods 
to be used in handling large or small bodies of 
troops. ’’ 

‘Thank you, grandfather,’’ said Pen. ‘‘I’ll 
study it. I’m sure it’ll help me.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, ’? continued the colonel, 





“IT’S A TRICK!" HE SHOUTED. “DON'T LET 'EM SCARE YOU! LOAD UP AND AT 'EMI” 


A strange result of the situation was that 
there had not been better feeling between the 
factions for many months. Good - natured 
boasts there were indeed; but of malice, 
meanness, open resentment, there was noth- 
ing. 

It was well along in February before the 
weather moderated. Then, one night, it grew 
warm, and the next morning gray fog lay over 
all the snowfields. Rivulets of water ran in 
the gutters, and little pools formed in low 
placeseverywhere. Evidently nature intended 
this to be the battle day; it was Saturday and 
there was no session of the school. 

The commander of the Hilltops called his 
forces together early, and formed a plan of 


‘battle. Messengers, carrying a flag of truce, 


communicated with the Riverbeds, and it was 
agreed that the fight should take place that 
afternoon on the vacant lot behind the school- 
house. 

The Hilltops thought it best to reconnoitre 
in force, and to prepare the field for the con- 
flict. Sixteen strong, they went forth to the 
place selected for the fray. They saw nothing 
of the enemy ; the lot was still empty. 

They began immediately to throw up breast- 
works. They rolled huge snowballs down the 
slightly sloping ground to the place that they 
had selected as the site of their fort. They 
shaped the great balls into square blocks, and 
laid them carefully in a curved line ten blocks 
long and three blocks high, with the necessary 
embrasures. 

Then they prepared their ammunition. They 
made snowballs by the score, and piled them 





right wing of the Hilltops had to 
retreat into the shadow of the fort. 
But the centre held its ground and 
fought furiously. Then the broken 
right wing, supplied with fresh ammunition 
from the reserve piles, rallied, forced the 
invaders back, turned their flank, and fell on 
them from the rear. 

With their ammunition almost exhausted, 
the Riverbeds were hard pressed. They fought 
bravely and doggedly, but they could not stand 
up under the steady fire of snowballs that 
poured in on them. They retreated slowly, 
but they went with their faces to the foe. 
There was only one avenue of escape, and that 
was down by the side of the schoolhouse to the 
public road. Inch by inch they withdrew. 
Noarmy ever beat a more stubborn or masterly 
retreat. In the face of certain defeat, at 
scarcely arm’s length from their shouting and 
exultant foes, they fought like heroes. 

Pen Butler was in the thickest and hottest 
of the fray. He urged his troops to the assault 
and was not afraid tolead them. The militant 
blood of his ancestors burned in his veins, 
and, if truth must be told, it trickled in little 
streams from a battered nose and a cut lip 
received in an encounter. 

Seeing the line of battle approaching them, 
the small boys by the schoolhouse retreated to 
a less hazardous position. The girls in the 
road looked on, fascinated; in their excite- 
ment they forgot to wave a handkerchief or to 
give a cheer. The men who were watching 
the conflict clapped their hands and shouted 
encouragement to one or the other of the con- 
tending forces. . 

Still contesting stubbornly the advance of the 
foe, the retreating troops reached the corner of 
the schoolhouse nearest the public road. By 
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Aleck Sands had picked himself up, still a'| 


some chance the entrance door of the building | 
A soldier’s quick eye discovered | 


was ajar. 
it. Here was shelter, protection, a chance to 
recuperate and re-form. Shouting the good 


news to his comrades, he pushed the door open | 
In twos and threes, and then | 


and entered. 
in large groups, they followed him until the 
very last man of them was safe inside. 





barrier, but it held firm. 


The Hilltops were foiled and baffled. Their | 


victory was not complete. Standing on the 
top step, Pen declared angrily that by one 
means or another he would hunt the enemy 
out from their shelter and drive them down 
the hill into their own riverbed, where they 
belonged. 

But in spite of his bold words, he knew 
that, temporarily at least, the enemy was 
safe. Doors and windows must not be broken. 
After holding a con- 
sultation, the Hilltops 


not touch !’’ retorted Pen, as he sprang toward 
him. ‘‘Drop it, or I’ll tear it off you!’’ 

But Aleck only drew the folds more tightly 
peowe him and braced himself for the onset. 


Pen full in the face with the other. For a 
moment Pen was staggered by the blow; then 





y| gathering himself together, he leaped upon 
slammed the door shut and locked it just as | 
the pursuers came up. Under the impetus of | 
their charge, the Hilltops broke against the | 


his opponent. 

The fight was on. The followers of each 
leader, appalled at the fierceness of the com- 
bat, stood silent. The flag, clutched by both 
fighters, was in danger of being torn from 
}end to end. Then the boys clinched, and, 
writhing, twisting, tangled in the colors, went 
crashing to the ground. When they fell, the 
flag fell with them into the grime and slush of 
the road. In an instant Pen was on his feet, 
but Aleck did not rise. Raising himself slowly 
to his elbow, he looked round him, dazed. 

That Pen was victorious there was no doubt. 
With his face streaked with blood and distorted 





ORAWN BY F. B. MASTERS 


Clutching the staff with one hand, he struck | 








little dazed, but not seriously hurt. Hilltops 
and Riverbeds, who had recently faced each 


| other in battle, now joined forces to rescue the 


carefully into the schoolhouse. There they 
washed out the stains and stretched the banner 
out to dry. At dusk, exhausted and sobered 
by the events of the day, with serious faces 


flag. In this new crisis they forgot all their | and apprehensive hearts, they left the build- 
differences and enmities, and together gathered | ing and went soberly home. 


up the wet and muddy folds and bore them 


The BALANCING, RAIL 





T the corner of the | wind cut hard, and Billy 
loop of the ele- | shiv: ToUCc 


vated railway the | 


| work train stopped with a bump and jar that 


shook Billy Sangree, who was crouching miser- 
ably on the tailboard of the material car. The 
huge load of timbers and 
rails and general wreck- 





decided to take up a 
position across the road 
from the schoolhouse, 
and to wait for the foe 
to come out. 

But the foe seemed in 
no haste to come out. It 
was warm inside; they 
were safe from attack ; 
they could take their 
ease and wait. And 
they did. 

The minutes passed. 
Half an hour went by. 
A drizzling rain had set 
in, and the young sol- 
diers at the roadside 
were getting uncomfort- 
ably wet. The small 
boys who had been 
watching the battle de- 
parted by twos and 
threes. The girls, after 
cheering the heroes of 
the fight, went home. 
The men drifted away. 
Enthusiasm waned; a 
majority of the Hilltops 
wanted to call it a vic- 
tory and go home. But 
Pen would not listen to 
such a proposal. 

‘*The cowards ran 
into the schoolhouse like 
whipped dogs, and locked 
the door, ’’ he said ; ‘‘and 
now, if we go home, 
they’ll come out and 
boast that we were afraid 
to meet ’em again— 
they’1ll say that we slunk 
away before the fight 








age with which the car 
was heaped creaked un- 
easily. Fearing that the 
shock had shifted some 
of the loose materials, 
Billy scanned the load 
uneasily. 

A misty night was 
pressing the smoke cloud 
down upon Chicago. It 
was late, and the after- 
theatre crowd was filling 
the streets and cars and 
trains. The cold No- 
vember wind blew the 
mist in swirls about 
the tall steel pillars of 
the ‘‘L,’? and about 
the head of shivering 
Billy Sangree. A train 
bound west rounded the 
eurve, and spit wide- 
flaring, dazzling flames, 
as the shoes of its motor 
slipped off the third rail 
and on again. 

The boy stared wretch- 
edly at it all. One month 
ago he had been a happy 
schoolboy in a small Wis- 
consin town. To-night 
he was the loneliest fel- 
low in all this great city. 
At least, he believed that 
there were no deeper 
depths of loneliness into 
which a human being 
eould sink. Twenty-one 
out of the twenty-eight 
days since he had left 
home he had passed in 
a heartbreaking search 








was half over. I won’t 
let ’em say that. IT’ll 
stay here all night first. ’’ 

But his corarades were 
not so determined as he was. The spirit of 
battle seemed to have died out in their breasts 
and, try as he would, Pen was not able to 
restore it. 

Yet, even as he argued, the door of the 
schoolhouse opened and the besieged army 
marched forth. They marched forth, indeed, 
but this time they had an American flag at 
the head of their column—the flag that Colonel 
Butler had given to the school. Alexander 
Sands carried it, folded and draped round his 
body. Whose idea it was to use the flag in 
that way has never been disclosed; but surely 
the Riverbeds could not have adopted more 
effective means of covering their retreat. Star- 
ing in amazement, the Hilltop forces stood 
silent in their tracks. 
recover his wits. If he had been angry when 
the enemy came upon them unawares from 
the stone wall, he was furious now. 

‘‘Tt’s another trick,’’ he cried, ‘‘a mean, 
contemptible trick! 
save ’em, but it won’t! 
show ’em!’’ 

As he started toward the advancing column, 
he fired a snowball, which flattened and spat- 
tered against the flag that covered the breast 
of Aleck Sands. But Pen’s soldiers did not 
follow him. No leader could have induced 


Come on! We’ll 


them to assault a body of troops marching | 
under the protecting folds of the American | 


flag. Pen leaped the ditch, and finding him- 
self alone, stopped to look back. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he cried. 
all afraid ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s the flag,’’ answered Elmer Cuddeback, 
‘‘and I won’t fight anyone that carries it.’’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Jimmie Morrisey. 

‘Nor I,’’ echoed one after another. 

‘*Traitors!’? Pen cried in a voice that was 
shrill with anger. ‘‘Cowards! Every one of 
you! ‘Tobe scared by a mere piece of bunting! 
Babies! Go home and have your mothers put 
you to bed! I’ll fight ’em single-handed !’’ 

Turning his back on his own troops, he 
plunged toward the head of the column, which 
had already reached the middle of the road. 

‘*Don’t you dare touch the flag!’’- cried 
Aleck. 

‘And don’t you dare tell me what I shall 


**Are you 


Pen was the first to | 


They think the flag’!l | 


A HUGE STEEL RAIL, BLACK WITH OIL AND RAGGED WITH WEAR, HAD 


BEEN JARRED FROM ITS RESTING PLACE. 


with passion, he stood and glared triumphantly 
on friend and foe alike. That he was standing 
on the flag mattered little to him at that mo- 
ment. 

‘*Get off the flag!’’ some one shouted. 
**You’re standing on it!’’ 

‘*What’s that to you?’’ Pen cried. ‘‘I’ll 
stand where I like!’’ 

‘*Tt’s the flag of your country. Get off it!’ 

‘*What do I care for my country or for you? 
I’ve won this fight, single-handed, in spite of 
any flag, or any country, or any coward here, 
and I’ll stand where I choose !?’ 

He stood fast in his place and glared defiantly 
about him. 

But it was only fora moment. Some impulse 
moved him to look down. Under his heels the 
white stars on their blue field were being 
| ground into the mire. 
| A sudden revulsion of feeling swept over 
|him. His arms fell to his sides; his face paled 
until the blood splashes on it stood out star- 
| tlingly distinct. He moved slowly and care- 

fully back until the folds of the banner were 
no longer under his feet. 

He cast one fleeting glance at Aleck, who 
| was still half lying, half sitting in the road; 
|then, with his passion quenched and with 
| shame and remorse at his unpatriotic conduct 
filling his heart, he turned his back on his 
companions, thrust his bleeding hands into 
his pockets, and started up the road toward 
home. His one thought was to leave as 
quickly and as quietly as possible the scene 
of his disgrace. 

No one followed him, no one called after 
him; he went alone. He was hatless and 
ragged; his rain-soaked clothes clung to him, 
and chilled. him. The fire of his anger had 
burned itself out, and had left in its place the 
ashes of despair. Yet, even in that hour of 
depression and self-accusation, he did not 
dream of the far-reaching consequences that 
his act of folly and passion would have. 

Gathering some wet snow into his hands, he 
bathed his face. Then, not wishing to show 
himself in his present condition on the. main 
street of the village, he went by a circuitous 
and little traveled route to Bannerhall. 

Meanwhile, in the road by the schoolhouse, 








for work. Four days, 
or rather nights, he had 
used in learning that 
the work he had at last 
found was not suited to him. He had been 
put on as a supernumerary with one of the 
wrecking gangs, and he was not strong enough 
for the work. He was light and spare, and 
not yet very rugged. Only the fact that his 
small supply of cash was ebbing fast had 


driven him to take the job; and only sheer |. 


grit and courage were making him stick to it 
as long as he could, in the hope of getting his 
‘*second wind. ’’ 

When he had come to the city he had ex- 
pected everyone to be friendly to him, as 
people were to strangers in his little home 
town. He had been disappointed. Because 
the other men of the work-car gang had made 
no friendly advances to him, Billy had each 
day held himself more aloof from them. He 
felt that he was without a friend in the city. 

To-night, when the others had crowded into 
the warm motor car ahead, he had climbed 
alone upon the rear of the flat, unshielded 
material car. He knew that he was foolish 
to do it, but he was so bitterly homesick that 
he wanted to be alone. And now, as the train 
was pausing, he stared at the crowd below and 
wondered whether anyone in all this great 
rushing, cruel city would care if he were to 
fall down to the stones below. 

The west-bound train pulled out of the way. 
The hiss and clank of pneumatic switches 
told that the track was clearing ahead, and 
with a sudden jerk the work train started 
again. The load on Billy’s car creaked omi- 
nously, as if part of it were shifting. The 
sound roused Billy from his melancholy 
thoughts. 

If he saw any dangerous movement in the 
load on the material car, he ought at once to 
warn the men in the car ahead. A spill of 
any kind might cause a serious accident; at 
the very least it would block the crowded trains 
on the loop. But Billy could see nothing that 
would justify him in giving an alarm now. 
The mass of old timbers and rails seemed to 
lie secure enough. Besides, at that moment 
Brindelmann, the foreman, appeared at the 
rear door of the motor car and looked out 
toward the load. Surely he would know when 
a load was safe. 





On the way north, along the avenue, the 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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shivered and crouched 
down as low as he could. 
Twice the work train stopped, blocked by 
trains ahead. Both times the boy heard a 
straining rasp from some part-of the load on 
the car. He began to fear that he was neglect- 
ing his duty by not reporting what he had 
heard to Brindelmann. But his eyes could 
discover nothing wrong. During the past 
four days he had seen many cars more 
heavily and, as far as he could. judge, less 
securely loaded than this one. He did not 
want to make a fool of himself in the eyes of 
the men by giving an alarm when no danger 
threatened. 

The second time that the work train stopped, 
it waited a long while. Something had appar- 
ently blocked the track. Up overhead a great 
electric advertising sign, which flashed on and 
off intermittently with changing colors, flooded 
ears and buildings with red and blue and 
white and green lights in astonishing succes- 
sion. Billy sat huddled up on the car, and 
drowsily watched the scene. 

As the train started again, he opened his 
eyes sleepily from a doze. The next instant 
he started up and stared in horror. A huge 
steel rail, black with oil and ragged with wear, 
had been jarred from its resting place on the 
top of the wreckage; it had swung round, 
and now, in the brilliant green light from 
the flashing sign, teetered diagonally across 
the load. One end extended in an upward 
slant dangerously close to the other track, 
down which a train was thundering now; 
the other end reached out and down—a huge 
finger of menace over the thronged street 
below ! 

There was no time to summon the men from 
the motor car, no time even to signal the 
motorman to stop. Rushing down the parallel 
track came the other train. A glance told 
Billy that it would inevitably crash into the 
outreaching arm of steel. And then the huge 
rail, nearly a ton in weight, would be knocked 
down upon the people below! 

There was the crash of splintering glass 
as the end of the rail hit a window in the 
passenger train. The balanced rail swung 
slightly out from the sill of the broken window, 
and slipped a little as the timber across which 
it lay tipped and threatened to roll. 

The light in the advertising sign turned to 
flaming white, and then instantly to red. 
The rail swung back and burst into another 
window, a third of the way along the pas- 
senger coach. The light changed to yellow, 
and Billy saw the rail swinging directly 
toward him. 

The high end of it was rising, and in an- 
other second the rail would crash down into 
the crowded street. Billy realized that, if he 
could reach the rising end, he might be able 
to pull it down, and so prevent the rail from 
sliding. He saw clearly that not to try to do 
that would be cowardly, but he saw also that, 
if he did try, he would put himself in peril of 
death. 

If he were unable to keep the rail from 
falling, it would probably take him with it 
into the street; or it might dip and fall with 
him the other way between the deadly third 
rails and the moving trains. 

Brindelmann, who had been attracted by 
the sound of breaking glass, stood in the 
doorway of the motor car, staring as if dazed; 
the next instant he saw a small figure rise at 
the end of the material car, spring forward 
along a heavy timber near its edge, and then 
leap, with arms extended, to catch the rising 
rail. 

The boy’s one thought as he leaped was, 
‘“‘Will my weight be enough?” His fingers 
clutched the steel and he hung for an instant, 
with his eyes shut tight. - Then his end of the 
rail dipped and sank. Billy’s knees bumped 
against the passenger train, which, although 
it had slowed down, was still moving. He 
felt the rail give, as the timber under it turned 
toward him. And then he fell and struck 
with a cruel shock that snuffed out conscious- 
ness. 

His left arm was broken in two places and 
his head was badly cut, but he miraculously 
escaped the third rails. He had to pass many 
days in the hospital, but he was not lonely. 
His mother, of course, came on to be with 
him. And he had many visitors—Brindel- 
mann, and the other men of the wrecking 
gang, and people who had read of his deed in 
the newspapers. Everyone was so friendly to 
him that he decided the city was not at all 
the lonely place he had imagined. 
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THE NEW “ COMPANION” BUILDING 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE AND ST. PAUL STREET, BOSTON 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE happiest new year is for those who 
seek the happiness of others. 


Until the Donkey tried to clear 
The Fence, he thought himself a Deer. 


ESERVE a few good resolutions for Jan- 
uary thirty-first. You may need them. 


HEN Morgan’s men made their raid into 

Ohio in 1863, they captured the late 
Bishop Moore of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was their prisoner only a few 
hours, yet he made them his friends forever. 
After the war he was made an honorary 
member of Morgan’s command, and was among 
the most welcome guests at its annual reunions. 


HY not scholarship ‘‘meets’’ as well as 

athletic meets? The plan, as certain 
Massachusetts teachers are talking it over, 
calis, not for a single test, but for a competition 
that will extend through the school year. The 
cup or banner will belong permanently to 
the school that maintains the highest average 
through a ten-year period, rather than to the 
school that wins it the largest number of times. 


URING 1916 four of the largest and most 

powerful battleships that the world has 
ever seen will go into commission in our navy: 
the Nevada this month, the Oklahoma in 
the spring, the Pennsylvania in midsummer, 
and the Arizona in early winter. The new 
dreadnaughts will form the first division of 
our fleet; the Texas, the New York, the 
Wyoming, and the Arkansas will move back 
to the second division. 


ANY American children are playing with 

toys the pathos of which they will never 
realize, for they do not know that the wooden 
horse or the funny little duck that came to 
them at Christmas was made by a disabled 
French soldier. With the beautiful, uncom- 
plaining patriotism that has so distinguished 
all of France, French artists have designed a 
great variety of toys, and the French Toy 
Federation is teaching widows and crippled 
soldiers to make them, and is finding a market 
for them. 


O not laugh at people just because their 

actions are peculiar. A German news- 
paper tells how three young girls in Bremen 
recently learned a lesson that they will remem- 
ber all their lives. They kept giggling and 
whispering because a woman in the railway 
compartment with them counted on her fingers, 
‘*One, two, three,’’ over and over again during 
the journey. At last the sad-eyed old man who 
accompanied the woman turned to the girls, 
and said, ‘‘Please do not ridicule her, young 
ladies. Our three sons have died in battle. 
I am taking her to an asylum.”’ 


E careful where you buy your drugs. 
Before the war many of the most impor- 
tant, especially those made from coal-tar deriv- 
atives, came to us from Germany. Since they 
are no longer coming in, the price of stocks on 
hand has advanced greatly, with the result 
that the market is now full of adulterations and 
‘‘fakes.’? Peddlers are selling common salt, 
colored with a coal-tar dye, as one of the most 
expensive of imported specifics. Unless they 
cross state boundaries, the Federal food and 
drugs act does not apply. The only safe 
course is to protect yourself by buying of none 
except trustworthy dealers. 


T was the natural thing for the Montene- 

grins to welcome hospitably the fleeing 
remnants of the brave Serbian army. The 
Montenegrins are descendants of the Serbians 
who took refuge in the region of the ‘‘ Black 
Mountain’’ five centuries ago, when the hated 
Turks crushed their empire in a great battle 
on the plains of Kossovo. They have always 
been famous fighters, and twenty years ago 
Gladstone declared that their military tradi- 
tions ‘‘exceed in glory those of Marathon or 
Thermopyle.’’ But in all their history they 
never had such a test as came when the Teu- 
tonic powers, allied with Turkey and Bulgaria, 
sent armies against their fastnesses. 


VEN during the stress of war, or perhaps 
on account of the stress of war, Russia is 
making plans to extend its Trans - Siberian 
Railway to Bering Strait, in the hope that the 
United States will push its new Alaska line 
to the tip of Seward peninsula. Engineers 





believe that when the two lines are completed 
the thirty-six-mile width of the strait will not 
be an insurmountable obstacle. The water is 
so shallow that a trestle would cross many 
miles, and there is a large island to break the 
distance. A powerful ferry, with the help of 
ice breakers in winter, would take care of the 
remaining gap. Ten years from now it may 
be possible to go by rail all the way from 
Boston to Petrograd and Paris. 


* © 


“THE COMPANION’S” NEW HOME. 


FTER twenty-five years -in its old build- 
A ing, The Companion begins the new 
year inanew home. Twenty-five years 
is not a long time; but in those particular 
years the business community has made a 
notable advance in its knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of efficiency and of the practical methods 
of applying them. If they are to be effectively 
applied, the building must be adapted in every 
detail to the particular work that is to be 
done in it. The new Companion building is a 
huge machine planned with the best modern 
knowledge and engineering skill to further 
the most economical and efficient handling of 
The Companion work. 

One of the greatest reforms in business 
processes is known as ‘‘routing.’’ A business 
letter, for example, often has to pass for various 
purposes through the hands of half a dozen 
clerks before it comes to its final resting place 
in the files. Obviously, work will be saved if 
those six clerks sit in a line, with the mail 
openers at one end and the filing cases at the 
other. By that arrangement the letters pass 
through the proper hands in the proper order, 
without interruption, and with swiftness and 
ease. Before that simple device was hit upon, 
in many a business house a letter went all over 
the building, and it was as hard to drive it into 
the files as it is to drive a pig through a gate. 

The principle of routing can obviously be 
applied to all parts of a business. In printing 
a periodical, the paper should go from the 
stock room to the presses, from the presses to 
the folding machines, from the folding machines 
to the cutting machines that trim the edges, 
from the cutting machines to the machines 
that print the addresses preparatory to mailing, 
and finally to the shippers, in one continuous, 
uninterrupted, orderly journey. In The Com- 
panion’s new building the paper, as it makes 
this journey, drops from the second floor to 
the first, from the first to the basement, and 
so finally to the mail wagons waiting at the 
great shipping doors. 

Through all departments of the business the 
same principle is applied. The manuscripts 
from authors, all correspondence, new sub- 
scriptions and renewals of subscriptions, and 
orders for merchandise pass through the proper 
hands in the logical order, and reach their final 
destination by the shortest route. 

The benefits that such improvements in 
method confer fall upon two sets of people—the 
employees of the paper and the subscribers. 

The employee gains because he finds it much 
easier to do the work. At a certain stage it 
comes to his desk or his machine, he does to it 
what he has to do, and it passes on—steadily 
but without hurry, as without interruption 
and consequent piling up. The use of rein- 
forced concrete as a building material enabled 
The Companion to put its presses on the second 
floor. There they occupy, not a basement, as 
most presses do, but a great, airy room, twelve 
thousand square feet in area and flooded with 
daylight on all four sides. In such a place the 
printing can be done to as near perfection as 
possible, and with vastly more comfort to the 
employees. 

The subscribers gain because the money 
saved by abandoning old-fashioned methods of 
manufacture, which, although they were the 
best in their day, are clumsy and expensive in 
comparison with the new, can be put where 
the publishers most wish it to go—into the 
paper itself, there to increase the pleasure and 
profit of the reader, their paramount concern. 
As an immediate result, the publishers will 
add a pictorial supplement, which, when it 
‘gets into its swing,’’ will take its place with 
the department pages as a most interesting 
and valuable addition to the paper. 

As the accompanying picture shows, the new 
building, which is fireproof, is a dignified and 
handsome structure. It faces Commonwealth 
Avenue,—the broadest and most beautiful 
thoroughfare in metropolitan Boston,—and 
looks up the Charles River to the great Harvard 
Stadium, and down it across the Back Bay to 
the State House on Beacon Hill and the pic- 
turesque tower of the Boston Customhouse. 

The whole force enter the new home 
happily, in the confident hope that there they 
can grow into a greater usefulness to the public 





they serve. They feel that they themselves 
will have a Happy New Year, and they wish 
one to all their friends, whom they will gladly 
greet at any time in the new building. 


* & 


PLAYING WITH THE CHILDREN. 


\ I eens is play for the children is likely 
to mean work for the grown-ups; 
for that reason the children are often 
deprived of the intercourse and the exercise 
that they need. The mother has domestic 
cares and social obligations, and in her spare 
time may want diversion that is really recrea- 
tion for herself rather than for her children. 
So, too, with the father; he comes home tired 
or preoccupied, and wants at once to take his 
comfort in the easy-chair, with a newspaper 
or a book. The claims of the children are 
ignored unless they become clamorous, and 
then they are rebuked. The children are told 
to be quiet, or to go off and amuse themselves. 
If they are very young children, they are 
petted, and kissed, and tossed for a few 
moments; their appetite for fun is stimulated, 
and then they are expected not to demand any 
more attention. When, as is usually the case, 
they do demand it, they arouse irritation, and 
receive either a grudging indulgence or a 
scolding. Parental discipline is often exerted 
on the child when the real subject for it should 
be the parent. 

If parents were always willing to sacrifice 
their momentary inclination for rest or enter- 
tainment, or even for study, to the demands 
of the young child who wants to be played 
with, they would reap a considerable reward ; 
not immediately, perhaps, but in the growth 
in the child of a disposition sunny and sweet 
instead of sullen or petulant. As the years 
passed, the need of disciplinary measures would 
become less; best of all, the parents, by learn- 
ing the self-control and practicing the unself- 
ishness that come from meeting the child’s 
demands, would gain a capacity for sympathy 
that would make them better men and women. 


® © 


THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE. . 


OR nearly a century the political doctrine 
that President Monroe enunciated in his 
seventh annual message to Congress has 

been a cardinal point in the foreign policy of 
the United States. No party, no responsible 
statesman, has ever questioned it; we have 
been consistent and outspoken in holding that 
we cannot permit European nations to regard 
any part of the three Americas as a field for 
colonization, or to attempt to extend their 
monarchical systems to this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But the Monroe Doctrine has at different 
times borne different interpretations, according 
to the march of events and the temperaments 
of the various Presidents or Secretaries of 
State who have construed it. Of late years 
it has often been stretched beyond the terms 
in which President Monroe defined it, and in 
such circumstances it has not only caused some 
natural irritation in the European chancel- 
lories, but has also awakened distrust and 
apprehension in Latin America. The South 
American republics have found our attitude 
patronizing at best, and have sometimes feared 
that we wished to establish a virtual protec- 
torate over their foreign reiations. 

The present administration has given the 
Monroe Doctrine an interpretation more reas- 
suring to our neighbors. In his message to 
Congress, President Wilson declared that we 
are as determined on the essential points of 
the doctrine as we have ever been, but that 
we have learned that it is no longer to be 
defended solely as a matter of our own peace 
and safety. It was on that ground alone 
that President Monroe first deciared it, but 
the danger to our safety then Jay largely in the 
weakness and the political immaturity of the 
southern republics, who were in no condition 
to defend themselves against aggression. Some 
of them at least have now reached a stage of 
national growth and self-consciousness that 
makes them able to share with us the duty of 
preserving America for free institutions and 
for the nations that now occupy it. The 
Niagara Conference proved the sincerity with 
which the administration holds the new view 
of our relations with Latin America. Mr. 
Wilson’s message puts that view into unmis- 
takable language. The new Monroe Doctrine 
as he expounded it is not simply a policy of 
the United States, but the bond that is to 
unite Pan-America in a common purpose. 

It is interesting to see how quick has been 
the response of the chief organs of public 
opinion in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The 
message has strengthened the good impression 





that the Niagara Conference made; it is safe 
to say that the great republics of the south 
were never so friendly to the United States, 
never so ready to believe in our friendship for 
them, as they are to-day. In the presence of 
so many more immediately pressing questions 
raised by the message, comment on that part 
of it has perhaps been less extended in this 
country; but if we are not mistaken, the 
President’s words have met with almost uni- 
versal approval. The historic doctrine has 
been restated in terms that will make it as 
potent in our twentieth-century politics as it 
was in those of the last century. 


* & 


THE NEED OF HOPE. 


T the beginning of the year every normal 
A human being looks forward with hope— 
hope for himself and his career, for his 
family, for his friends. At this time perhaps 
more than at any other period of the year his 
aspiration approximates the ‘‘hope’’ of John 
Ruskin’s definition: ‘‘ The recognition, by true 
Foresight, of better things to be reached here- 
after, whether by ourselves or others; neces- 
sarily issuing in the straightforward and 
undisappointable effort to advance, according 
to our proper power, the gaining of them.’’ 
In the spirit of that hope, each one of us girds 
himself for the race before him. 

But the moment when we turn our thoughts 
from the little personal world that we live in 
to the world that, in widening circles, makes 
up the community, the nation, and the race, 
and ask ourselves, ‘‘Have we here any true 
foresight by which to gain recognition of better 
things to come?’’ many of us are at a stand- 
still. If ever we had, or thought we had, hopes 
for the future in those fields, they have been 
shaken by the events of the past year and a 
half. ‘‘You have not so much intelligence of 
it [hope],’’ Ruskin declared to the people 
of his day and generation, ‘‘as to be able to 
form one clear idea of what you would like 
your country to become.’’ Much to our 
amazement, we are now discovering that he 
was speaking to us as well. 

At this moment the outstanding fact is that 
in certain matters vitally related to our national 
welfare, even to our national existence, we 
differ widely in opinion. We assert that we 
are loyal to our country, but what is the ideal 
to which we give our loyalty? It may be 
clear to us, and yet be too pitiably ignoble to 
stand for the end and aim of.a great nation; 
or it may be large and generous, but vague 
and wholly lacking in that element of ‘‘true 
foresight’? upon which Ruskin insists. 

If at any stage in our personal lives we have 
found ourselves baffled and alarmed in the 
presence of the unexpected, we have felt that 
our greatest need was the need of hope—of a 
vision of the ‘‘better things’’ for which we 
should strive. Putting large things for small, 
may we not now say the same of ourselves as 
a people? If during the next twelvemonth we 
shall make real progress in working out a clear 
idea of what we should like our country to 
become, the year 1916 will be a truly memo- 
rable one in our history. 


® & 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


"Tretorn to of the United States with 
reference to the metric system of weights 
and measures is almost grotesque. In 
every country of Europe except Russia and 
Great Britain, and in nearly every country of 
America to the south of us, the use of the 
metric system is compulsory and all but uni- 
versal. Yet in one breath we decline to adopt 
the simplest as well as the most widely used dec- 
imal system of weights and measures; and in 
the next breath deride the conservative refusal 
of Great Britain to give up its cumbersome 
currency of pounds, shillings, and pence for 
our own decimal money standard. 

No one pretends that the change would cause 
no inconvenience and confusion, or that it 
would cause only a little trouble; but a great 
many million human beings have made the 
change from complicated systems, and no 
nation that ever began to make it has ever failed 
to carry it through to the end. Americans are 
not less intelligent or less adaptable than the 
people of—say Portugal or Uruguay. 

We are trying to build up an export trade 
with all the countries of the globe. Argen- 
tina does not buy cotton cloth by the yard, 
but by the metre. When a railway bridge is 
to be set up in Brazil, the Brazilians do not 
specify structural steel at so many pounds to 
the yard, but at so many kilograms to the 
metre. France does not order kerosene by 
the galion, but by the hectolitre. 

In fact, there is no valid reason, unless the 
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brief effort we must make to accustom our- 
selves to the new system be a valid reason, 
why we should not give up the numerous and 
complicated tables of weights and measures 
that we now use, and join the rest of the 
world in adopting the better system. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On December 16th, the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 205 to 189, 
voted to extend for one year the so-called war 
revenue bill. The next day, by a vote of 45 to 
2y, the Senate agreed, and President Wilson 
promptly signed the joint resolution. 
& 
EUTRAL COMMERCE.—On December 
19th, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador, made public a note he had re- 
eently sent to Secretary Lansing in reply to 
a report made by Consul General Skinner in 
London. Sir Cecil’s note denied that our 
shippers were subjected to any except inevi- 
table restrictions, and cited statistics to show 
that American trade with neutral countries was 
larger than ever, and continually increasing. 
* 


HE ANCONA AFFAIR.—Baron Bur- 

ian’s reply to Secretary Lansing’s note on 
the sinking of the Ancona was made public 
on December 18th. The Austrian government 
declined to disavow the act of the submarine 
commander, and protested that the United 
States had presented no facts sufficient to 
justify such a course. The Austrian govern- 
ment also refused to be bound by any under- 
standings on the matter of submarine warfare 
that its ally, Germany, might have entered 
into with the United States. Secretary Lansing 
replied promptly; his dispatch was not made 
public up to December 20th, but it is under- 
stood that it repeated our demand for dis- 
avowal and reparation, and declined to enter 
into any prolonged discussion of the case, on 
the ground that the report of the Austrian 
admiralty itself showed that the Ancona was 
torpedoed while it was lying to, and while it 
was crowded with human beings. 

& 


HE PEACE SHIP.—After a brief deten- 
tion by the British naval authorities at 
Kirkwall, the Oscar IT, on which Mr. Henry 
Ford’s peace party sailed for Europe, reached 
Christiania in Norway on December 19th. The 
newspaper reporters who are with the party 
declared that serious differences of opinion have 
arisen among the members over the proper 
attitude to take concerning President Wilson’s 
message recommending national preparedness, 
and over the methods pursued by some of the 
leaders of the expedition. The Norwegian 
newspapers made friendly, but rather discour- 
aging, comments on the probable outcome of 
the movement. - 
EW SWISS PRESIDENT.—The Swiss 
National Assembly has elected Camille 
Decoppet president of the republic, and 
Edmund Schulthess vice president. 
& 
LECTIONS IN GREECE.—The elections 
for a new parliament occurred on De- 
cember 19th. The followers of former premier 
Venezelos tgok almost no part in the voting, 
and a large majority of the members returned 
are supporters of Mr. Gounaris, the premier 
who carried into effect King Constantine’s 
determination to keep Greece neutral instead 
of permitting it to become the ally of the 
Entente powers and Serbia. 
& 
EXICO.—The party of Gen. Francisco 
Villa has fallen quite to pieces, and a 
delegation of his officers has surrendered to 
the Carranza government 
the state of Chihuahua, 
which has long been under 
his control. According to 
a report of December 18th, 
General Villa acquiesced 
in the surrender and prom- 
ised to leave Mexico. A 
later dispatch from Chi- 
huahua said that he had 
left that city with four 
hundred armed men, and 
might take refuge in the 
mountains. General Carranza has agreed to 
grant amnesty to everyone except General 
Villa and his brother, Hippolito.—On De- 
cember 17th, President Wilson nominated Mr. 
Henry P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania ambas- 
sador to Mexico. He is at present ambassador 
to Chile. 


MR. HENRY P. FLETCHER 


& 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 

December 17th, the police arrested Paul 
Koenig, chief of police of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line, R. E. Leyendecker, a New York art 
dealer, and Frederick Metzler, one of Koenig’s 
employees, on a charge of conspiring in this 
country to blow up the Welland Canal, which 
passes round Niagara Falls in Canada. The 
next day Frederick Scheindl, a clerk in the 
National City Bank of New York, was also 
arrested. Scheindl is accused of stealing from 
the bank important papers and reports, and of 


turning them over to Koenig. According to 
the theory of the police, Koenig is the head of 
an organization that has planned and carried 
out a number of plots for the destruction of 
property used in the manufacture of munitions 
of war, principally for the allied governments. 
He was held in $50,000 bail, which was fur- 
nished by the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company. —— Following these arrests a state- 
ment from the German government was cabled 
to this country, in which it disavowed all 
illegal acts or counsels of violence by anyone 
whatsoever, and warned all persons that con- 
duct that associated the German cause with 
offenses against the law and order of the 
United States was a source of embarrassment 
to Germany, and an actual injury to the Ger- 
man cause. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From December 16th to December 22d.) 


The great news of the week came from 
Gallipoli, for it was announced on December 
20th that the British troops had all been with- 
drawn from the Anzac and Suvla Bay fronts 
on the peninsula. A force under Sir Archi- 


tip of the peninsula. 
So comes to an end perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate campaign of the war, from the allies’ 





| Bulgar invasion of Serbia and the consequent 
| opening of a free road for men and munitions 
| to Constantinople, the last possibility of forcing 
the Dardanelles has disap- 
| appeared, and the with- 
drawal of the British 


country, is wise and prob- 
ably necessary. 

Some of the troops have 
been transferred to Salo- 
niki, where the allies have 
= very strongly fortified 
* themselves. Apparently 
they are determined to 
hold on to at least this 
corner of Balkan territory. It is not clear 
whether the Germans and Bulgars will try to 
drive them out. The Greek government has 
again expressed its unwillingness to have 
Greek territory invaded by Bulgarian or 
Turkish troops. 

On December 2ist, London heard that the 
Russians had taken the Bulgarian port of Varna 
on the Black Sea, and had begun to land a 
considerable army of occupation. It would 
have been more useful a month or two earlier. 

It is probable that some German troops 
have gone with Field Marshal von der Goltz 
to Aleppo, where he is organizing an army to 
undertake the invasion of Egypt, and no doubt 
some of the British troops from Gallipoli have 
been dispatched to Suez to help in meeting 
this threat against one of the most essential 
links in the British imperial system. Marshal 
von der Goltz is said to have an army of 
300,000, mostly Turkish troops; and he will 
move as soon as the German engineers have 
completed the railway they are driving west- 
ward across the desert from the Mecca railway 
toward Suez. 

London believes that the preparations for 
the defense of Egypt are sufficient, and the 
appointment of Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
to take command of a strong colonial and 
British force that has been raised to invade 
German East Africa indicates that Britain 
will not concentrate all its African forces in 
Egypt. The British hold Bukoba, the chief 
German port on Lake Victoria, but have as 
yet made no further progress in invading the 
last and strongest of the German colonies. 

In Mesopotamia the Turks still shelled the 
British positions at Kutel Amara. Berlin 
declares that the battle of Ctesiphon has in- 
jured the prestige of Great Britain in Persia 
and encouraged the Persian government to 
demand from Russia the revision of the treaty 
that gives that country the sole right to trade 
on the Caspian Sea. 

There was a dearth of important news from 
the western or eastern fronts, although the 
French took some strong German positions in 
Alsace, part of which they had to give up 
again. French military observers, however, 
believe they see indications that Germany is 
making preparations for another determined 
offensive in the west. 

On December 20th, Mr. Lloyd-George, speak- 
ing in Parliament, said that the success of the 
allies would depend on the attitude of organ- 
ized labor, and that unless it permitted the 
government to employ unskilled workmen in 
munitions factories to do certain work. that 
skilled labor had hitherto monopolized, there 
was serious doubt whether the armies could 
be properly supplied with war material. 

On December 22d, the House of Commons 
voted to raise one million more men, and to pro- 
long the life of the present Parliament one year. 

The Kaiser was reported to be in Berlin, 
suffering from a form of cellulitis. 

Col. E. M. House has gone abroad as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personal messenger to consult 
with American ambassadors in Europe on the 
situation in the warring nations, and on 
American relations with those nations. 





GEN. SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, 
COMMANDING THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN FRANCE 
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“ That's the way— 
l always say— 

To have this Campbell feast! 

I want it when | want it— 

Which is once a dayat least!" | 
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Tum it over today! If you eat soup 
only once in a while on some special occa- 
sion, make it a point from now on to enjoy 
it once a day at least. Get the full and 
regular benefit of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This is one of the best liked and oftenest 
used of all the Campbell “kinds.” 

Extremely nourishing as well as palata- 
ble, this tempting soup contains such 
wholesome vegetables as carrots, white po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, “baby” lima beans, 
small peas, tender corn, barley, green 
okra, tomatoes, and other choice vege- 
tables, beside “alphabet” macaroni, celery 
and parsley—all combined in a strong con- 
centrated stock made from selected beef. 

This soup is more than a mere dinner 
course. It is a substantial, satisfying dish 
for the family meals at any time. Why 
not order a supply from your grocer today? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


combi, Sours 
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¢IN PASSING ® 


“by Ruth Bassett Eddy-o 
PON Life’s highroad, close to Man’s estate, 


U I met a youth who wished me welladay! 
He smiled into my eyes—then went his way 
With buoyant tread toward that dividing gate. 


But tho’ his voice had hint of man’s full ring, 
And in his smile played wisdom’s subtle fence, 
Still were his eyes soft-toned with innocence— 

His gaze was full of sweet, grave questioning. 


And not his voice, nor yet his charming smile 
Caught at my heartstrings.as he passed me by; 
Those holy, boyish eyes caused me to sigh 

And wish the world were purged of all its guile! 


FLOWERS FROM A FRIEND. 


HE woman lay and looked with sombre 
eyes about her. It was the visitors’ 
hour in the hospital, and every patient 
in the ward except herself had a visitor. 
She closed her sad eyes bitterly. There 
was no one in this great town to come to 

see her; even in her own little Western village, 

what did they remember of her who had been 
away so long? She had been down to the gates 
of death. The doctors and nurses, with their 
bright, professional kindness, were always con- 
gratulating her on her wonderful recovery; but at 
times she thought that it would have been better 
to pass through those grim gates, than to come 

back to a world of utter loneliness. Suddenly a 

gentle hand touched her shoulder and a soft voice 

spoke. 

“IT have brought you some flowers,” the voice 
said, “‘from a friend of yours.” 

The woman’s eyes flew open in surprise. “I 
have no friend who would send me flowers,” she 
said. 

“Nevertheless, your friend has sent you these,’ 
the stranger answered withasmile. “He thought 
that you would like forget-me-nots best,” she 
added, holding out the exquisite blue flowers. 
“You are tired now, so I will not stay, but I shall 
see you again. This card will tell you who sent 
the flowers,” and with another smile the stranger 
was gone. 

Eagerly the woman read the card: “A great 
poet says that flowers are messengers to us from 
God. ‘From our great Lover,’ the poet says, ‘the 
flower comes with a message from the other shore, 
and whispers in our ears, “I am come. He has 
sent me. He has not forgotten thee, and will 
rescue thee even now. 
Him and make thee His own.’’’” 

The woman looked at the flowers. Forget-me- 
nots! Had she indeed forgotten that wonderful 
Friend through all these weeks of bitterness? 
Tears rushed to her eyes, and with them came 
the remembrance of Browning’s words: 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God. 


The next day the nurse said to her, ‘You look 
like a different person this morning, you seem so 
well and bright!” 

“Yes,” the woman answered simply, “a Friend 
Ihad forgotten sent me some flowers yesterday, 
and His remembrance has made all the world seem 
different.” 
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ALIBIS. 


OCTOR Brown was looking at the 
monthly report of John’s work at the 
high school. ‘ That’s a pretty poor 
mark in Latin, John,” he said. 

“TI know it, father, but that Latin 

master will never give me a decent 

mark, no matter how well I do,’ John replied in 
an aggrieved tone. 

“Your algebra is as bad as the Latin,” Doctor 
Brown continued. 

“Ves, sir; I had hard luck in that. I did all 
the work of the month except just two examples, 
and on the monthly quiz ,both those examples 
appeared,” John replied with an injured air. 

Doctor Brown laid the card on the table. ‘Let’s 
face this thing squarely, Jack,” he said. ‘‘I believe 
the slang phrase for such excuses as yours is 
‘alibis.’ I am afraid you are getting the ‘alibi’ 
habit. You meet what seem to you justifiable 
occasions for it everywhere. In golf sometimes 
after a splendid drive, you will find the ball in an 
almost unplayable lie. Sometimes in tennis your 
opponent’s return will land on a pebble and jump 
aside, giving you no chance whatever to return it. 
It’s true in every sport and it’s true in all of life. 
Sometimes the ‘breaks’ go all against us. In 
games and in life, it’s mighty poor sportsmanship 
to mention them when they do. The real purpose 
of the alibi is to make the hearer think more 
highly of you than your failure warrants. Actually 
its effect is the reverse. Everyone thinks less of 
‘ @ person who uses the alibi, and alibis are the 
most tiresome things in the world to listen to. 

“Moreover, the effect on the user is fatal. The 
alibi is your attempt to persuade yourself that 
your failure wasn’t your fault. The result is that 
you lessen your effort in the next struggle. Every 
human being sometimes has the ‘breaks’ against 
him. It’s a splendid thing for our development 
that itis so. The real sportsman in games and in 
life expects them, and when he finds them he says 
to himself cheerfully, ‘It’s all in the day’s work. 
It’s what I must expect. But I’ve got to do the 
thing, breaks or no breaks.’ 

“Don’t get the whining habit, John! If your 
marks are poor next month, face the fact like a 
man without whimpering and without excuse! 
I’d rather you brought me a poorer mark faced 
like a man than a much better one accompanied 
with a whine. If the mark is poor, don’t let your- 
self think that it’s anyone’s fault except your 
own!” 

“That was the case this month, father, and in 
my heart of hearts I knew it all the time,” replied 
John. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF GREEDINESS. 


OST of the wild animals you see in the ‘*zo0o” 

were caught in the regular way of business. 

The traps for catching full-grown wild 

animals alive are always ingenious, says Prince 

Sarath Ghosh, author of ‘Wonders of the Jungle,” 

and sometimes very amusingly so. Take for ex- 

ample the trap that the natives of India have 
contrived for catching the python. 

The python’s weak point is its stomach; it is a 

glutton. Not satisfied with a full supper, it will 


He will draw thee- unto | 





start at once on next week’s breakfast, if by 
chance that future meal happens to be within 
easy reach. 


A python generally lives in a hole in the ground 
or a hollow in a tree; but if it can find an old ruin | 
in the jungle—and there are many old ruins in India | 
—it likes to take up its sleeping quarters there, | 


because even in the heaviest rains the water runs 
off the ruins quickly, whereas a hole in the ground 
is likely to be flooded. The python needs to eat 
only once a week, and to get that meal it lies flat 
along the bough of a tree near a stream and waits 
for its prey to come to drink. 

When the natives see the long trail that the 
python’s body makes near the bank, and find a 
heap of ruins near by, they make a hole in the 
ruined wall just exactly big enough for the python 
to get through. Then they tie a pig to a stake 
near the hole on one side of the wall, and on the 
other side of the wall opposite the hole they tie 
another pig toastake. They also tie a wire to the 
leg or the tail of the near-side pig, and as evening 
draws on they twist it from a distance and the pig 
squeals. As the python comes home to bed it 
hears the squeals. ‘ 

So the python comes along merrily, and seizes 
its supper at a single bite. Down goes the pig 
into the big snake’s throat, sucked in slowly by 
sheer muscular action. In about half an hour the 
pig has passed completely down the long neck, 
and in another half hour it is down a couple of 
yards farther into the python’s stomach. 

Most animals would go to sleep right away after 
a gorge like that. But meanwhile the second pig 
on the other side of the wall has realized its 
unhappy brother’s woeful fate, and has set up a 
most distressing noise. The python puts its head 
through the hole and sees it. 

“Aha!” itsaystoitself. ‘Here’s my next week’s 
breakfast!” 

And instead of waiting for next week to come, 
that greedy python swallows the second 
pig, too. The wily natives wait until the 


| we shot into the swift water above the bridge. 

1 told the others just how matters stood. “I’m 
| going to run as close as possible to No. 2 pier,” I 
said, “and when I yell, ‘pull!’ you pull, and pull 
hard! It’s too dark to-night to see how close we 
can come to that boom pier without hitting it.” 

It was likely to be a case where seconds would 
count. We were only a short distance from the 
bridge; and we could plainly hear the crash of the 
water boiling round the piers, and the monotonous 
churning of the boom. A sudden, brilliant flash 
of lightning lit up a long stretch of the tossing 
river, and I could plainly see that in the present 
stage of water the steel point of the boom pier 
would be almost under water—just where it could 
do us the most damage. 

Then we shot under the bridge, close to No. 2 
pier. ‘‘Pull!’? [I yelled, and Fred and I bent to 
the forward oar. We took two or three deep, 
quick strokes, straining every muscle; but some- 
thing was wrong; we made no headway. We 
were headed straight for that boiling mass of foam 
and destruction. I looked back, and was horrified 
to see that in the intense excitement of the moment 
the two rowers in the stern were taking the wrong 
stroke, and were doing their level best to send us 
to a smashing finish! I yelled at them, and my 
tragic voice evidently convinced them that some- 
thing was wrong. They changed their stroke and 
redoubled their efforts. Fred and I pulled until I 
thought the sweep would break. 

We got by; but when we passed that ugly pier 
the foam dashed into our faces and the boat 
rocked wildly; I could have leaned over the side 
and touched it. 

A half mile farther down we crept nearer shore, 
and finally found a little, sheltered cove, where 
we snubbed up for the night. We had barely got 
the ropes tied and the tarpaulins stretched over 
the goods when the storm broke over us with a 
wild roar and a perfect deluge of driving rain. 
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scolding, and ruffling up her feathers, and not a 
robin in sight! ‘She’ll scare ’em off, grandpa,’ 
says Sammy; ‘and besides,’ says he, ‘she’ll get so 
lonesome up there that she’ll be glad to go right 
up on the roost, same as grandma wants her to.’ 

“Tt turned out just as he said. The robins never 
got another cherry, and by the time that we had 
gathered the last of them the old hen was com- 
pletely broken up from setting. Yesterday she 
laid an egg. 

“I tell mother Sammy’s all right. Even if he 
has got a streak of Joyce in him, and wants to 
invent things, there’s this difference: Sammy’s 
inventions will work! That’s the Plympton in 
him.” one 


FARRAGUT AND THE OLD TAR. 


FTER the Battle of Port Hudson, Admiral 

A George Dewey—then Lieutenant Dewey— 

was acting as executive officer of one of the 

finest of the Union ships then on the Mississippi, 
the Monongahela. 

As the Hartford was above Port Hudson, says 
Admiral Dewey in his “Autobiography,” Farragut 
made the Monongahela his flagship when he was 
looking after operations on the lower reaches of 
the river. He lived mostly on deck, and naturally 
I saw a great deal of him. 

A man who had such an important command 
could hardly have been more democratic. One 
night I had given orders for a thorough cleaning 
of the ship the next morning. I was awake very 
early, for it was stiflingly hot. Five o’clock came, 
and I heard no sound of the holystones on the 
deck. So I went above to find out why my orders 
were not obeyed, and my frame of mind for the 
moment was entirely that of the disciplinarian. 
There was no activity at all on deck. I looked 
round for the officer of the deck. He was an old 
New England whaler, brown as a buccaneer, who 
had enlisted for the war from the merchant 
service. I recollect that he wore small gold 








second pig is well on its way down the py- 
thon’s body. Then they have the snake 
caught! Pig number one prevents it from 
advancing; and pig number two prevents 
it from retreating. The natives lasso the 
python round the neck, break down the wall, 
and pass a coil of rope between the two 
lumps of pig before they can amalgamate. 
Thenthey bear away the python tocaptivity. 
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SAVING THE BACKSLIDERS. 


EARS ago there were annual camp 

y meetings at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, which drew large audiences 
from the surrounding towns. They were 
held by the Methodists, and one veteran 
bishop had for many years made it a point 
to be present. For two or three years a 
suspicion had been gathering in his brain, 
and finally that suspicion grew almost to 
a certainty. As a result, he went to one 
of the local pastors of the same faith for 








Vegetarian Lodger—Don’t trouble to serve the caterpillars i 
future, Mrs. Gedge. I never eat them.—A. T. Smith in Punch. 


rings in his ears, a custom with some of the 
old-fashioned merchant sailors who had 
traveled the world over. I found him 
seated up in the hammock netting where 
it was cool, with Farragut at his side. 

“Why aren’t you cleaning ship?” I asked. 

“TI think I am to blame,” said Farragut, 
with his pleasant smile. “We two veterans 
have been swapping yarns about sailing- 
ship days.” 

The old whaler did not see how he could 
leave the admiral as long as the admiral 
wanted to talk, and inwardly, perhaps, he 
did not fail to enjoy his position as superior 
to the young executive officer’s reprimands. 


® © 


THE CAREFUL GOVERNMENT. 


NNIE had come, “raw from the ship,” 
to the friendly shelter of Mrs. Erwin’s 
she reluctantly left, to work with some 


“i kitchen. When, a year or two later, 
cousins in the factory of a neighboring 








information. 

“Brother Smith,” he said, “is it not true 
that a good many of these middle-aged converts 
here are members of your parish?” 

“A number of them are,’’ was the answer. 

“Didn’t some of these same people become con- 
verted here a year ago?” persisted the bishop. 

“Yes, quite a number did.” 

“And didn’t they get converted the year before 
that?” 

“Ves, I believe they did.” 

“And hasn’t that happened every year for a long 
time?” 

The pastor admitted that that was the fact. 

“Well, what’s the matter? Doesn’t their religion 
last the year through?” 

“No; they backslide. About a month is as long 
as they stay converted,’’ the pastor said sadly. 

“That is an awful state of affairs. Isn’t there 
something we can do to save these people?”’ 

The pastor’s eyes twinkled as he said, ‘I have 
thought much about that. They are sincere Chris- 
tians only about one month in the year, and so 
the chances are eleven to one that they will die 
unconverted. If you and I, brother, should go 
round to-night with a stick of wood and knock 
those backsliders in the head they would all be 
saved, but if we leave them to their own devices, 
the chances are that most of them will be unre- 
generate when the time comes for them to pass 
on. I leave it for you to decide what we had 
better do.” 

There seemed to be nothing for the critic to say, 
and he accordingly said it. 
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DODGING THE BOOM PIER. 


NE boiling July afternoon, writes a Com- 
panion contributor, we shoved out into the 
Saskatchewan River from the loading stage 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 


R. PLYMPTON’S fortnightly calls in the 

M city were primarily for the purpose of sell- 

ing butter and other products of his farm; 

but as long as he was a customer of long standing 
they often took on a social character. 

“T guess I told you,’ he began one morning, 
“that I was expecting my little grandson from 
California. Well, he’sarrived. Mother and I had 
never set eyes on him before, and we’ve been 
making quite a study of him since he came. 

‘*Emma—that’s my son’s wife—wrote that they 
had called him Samuel, because he looked so much 
like his Grandfather Joyce; and that stirred 
mother up considerable. Then, later, Emma said 
in one of her letters that he had ways like his 
Grandfather Joyce, and at that mother was almost 
ready to give up. ‘What if he should turn out to 
be another Sam Joyce?’ she kept saying. 

‘Joyce was always well-meaning, but he never 
got ahead any. He was a joiner by trade, but he 
spent most of his time in a brown study over some 
invention or other, and none of ’em would ever 
work. Most absent-minded man I ever saw, he was. 

“Once when some of us neighbors got up a sur- 
prise party for him, and Mrs. Joyce sent him up- 
stairs to change his clothes, he went up and took 
off his old clothes; and then he kind of lost track of 
what he was there for, and went to bed. Of course 
you couldn’t blame me and mother for not wanting 
our only grandchild to grow up to be like that! 

“It was toward night when Sammy got to us, and 
after he had gone to bed mother and I compared 
notes. ‘He favors Mr. Joyce more than I could 
wish,’ says mother, ‘especially round his eyes.’ 

**But anyway,’ says I, ‘he’s got the Plympton 
jaw, and that ought to mean something.’ 

“The next day we were all courage, for Sammy 





at Edmonton and started downriver on the two- 
hundred-mile trip to St. Paul’s Crossing. There 
were four in our party: two neighboring home- 
steaders, Fred Grindley and William McCallum, 
my father and myself. We had a two-section 
boat; the first section, a twelve by sixteen scow, or 
barge, loaded with perishable goods; the second, 
a straight crib, or raft, of lumber. Scow and raft 
were fastened firmly together and were steered as 
one boat by means of a pair of long sweeps, one 
at either end. I was the pilot. 

We had a very good depth of water for the 
summer, and went along smoothly until we came 
to the big railway bridge at Fort Saskatchewan, 
and the long, two-section log boom that had re- 
cently been put into place there. 

From the south, or right-hand, bank, going down- 
stream, the opening between piers No. 1 and No. 
2 would have to be our channel. From No. 2 
pier, the first section of the boom, a long, heavily 
chained line of logs, extended upstream to the 
north bank. A little below the bridge, and about 
midway between piers No. 1 and No. 2, stood the 
pier that held the upstream end of the lower sec- 
tion of the boom in place. The current there sets 
strongly toward the south bank, and all the logs 
would naturally keep to the right, and so be caught 
and held in this second section. The narrow space 
next to No. 2 pier was the only channel left for 
us to pass through, and the inward drive of the 


| current was so strong that it was necessary to 


row, and row strongly, in order to escape drifting 
behind the boom. The boom pier itself was a 
squat mass of concrete surfaced with steel. 

We were late in starting, and it was almost nine 
o’clock in the evening when we reached the bridge. 

On an ordinary July day it is still light at that 
hour in Alberta; but that evening a sudden storm 
arose in the west. Dark, hurrying clouds hid the 
sun, and there was only a gray, misty twilight as 


d to be wide-awake and full of ginger... He 
was up at five o’clock, helping about the chores, 
and getting the hang of the place faster than many 
a hired man I’ve had. 

“**He’s all Plympton, after all,’ I said to mother, 
and she owned that she had been worrying for 
nothing. Of course, having lived all of his ten 
years in the city, he had everything to learn. He 
didn’t even know what a setting hen was until his 
grandmother showed him one that she had been 
trying for three weeks to break up, without suc- 
cess. But you didn’t have to tell him anything 
more than once. 

“So it went on for a day or two, and then all of 
a sudden I noticed a change. We were eating 
dinner, and he seemed terrible kind of dumb, and 
neglectful of his victuals, At first [ didn’t know 
but he’d been eating too many cherries, for he’d 
been down to my favorite tree watching the robins 
steal cherries. They get the best of me, do what 
I can. 

“Well, as I was saying, Sammy had been down 
to the tree; but when I questioned him he allowed 
that he hadn’t eaten many cherries, and wasn’t in 
any pain. After dinner I missed him, and when I 
next got sight of him he was down on his knees, 
back of the barn. He’d found hammer and nails 
and some barrel staves and laths and two or three 
pieces of wire, and he was rigging up some kind 
of a contraption. He didn’t answer me when I 
spoke to him; and as he bent over his work, with 
his shoulders hunched, and his nose all wrinkled 
up, he was the living image of his Grandfather 
Joyce. I felt so downhearted that I went off to 
my work without another word. 

‘Well, in an hour or so Sammy hunted me up, 
and said he’d got something to show me. Come 


to find out, he had knocked together a kind of a 
cage, and caught the broody hen and put her in it 
and hung her up in the tree. 

“When I got there the old hen was clucking, and 





town, she faithfully promised her good 

mistress that she would not waste her 
earnings; each month she would send something 
to be added to the bit already to her credit in the 
savings bank. 

In due time Mrs. Erwin received a scrawl and a 
five-dollar bill, the two inclosed in an envelope so 
thin that even the denomination of the bill was 
plainly visible through it. Mrs. Erwin realized 
then that she should have explained to the girl 
the proper way to send money by mail. So when, 
on her first holiday, Annie herself appeared, Mrs. 
Erwin lost no time. 

“You should always register letters containing 
money, Annie,’’ she began. “It is not safe at all 
to send bills by ordinary mail—or ‘post,’ as you 
say in Great Britain —” 

“T niver will again, ma’am,” said Annie, with 
unexpected alacrity. ‘Sure, ’tis the governmint— 
kind-hearted like yersilf, ma’am, to a poor girrul 
—has already give me the warnin’.” 

“The government?” 

“Sure, ma’am; for no sooner did I lave the post 
office, after sindin’ you the money, than I saw it, 
painted in the big letthers on the board fince 
across the sthrate—‘Post No Bills.’ ” 
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SOLDIERS’ LINGO. 


HE British soldier, in his fondness for slang, 
calls all shells “souvenirs.” But these 
“souvenirs,’’ says the New York Times, are 
divided into ‘‘will-o’-the-wisps,” “humming birds,” 
“Sighing Sarahs,” and “porridge pots.” ‘‘Woolly 
Marias” are shells that burst in puffs of white, 
woolly smoke. “Baby” and “mother” are types 
of British guns. Bullets are “haricot beans.” 
The emergency ration is known as the “imagi- 
nary ration,” and barbed-wire entanglements are 
“fly traps” and ‘spiders’ webs.” A battle is a 
**show,” and an important battle is a ‘picture 
show.” To be captured is to be “‘scuttled,” to be 
wounded is to be “washed out,” and to be killed 
is to be “put in a bag.” 

The German soldiers call bomb-dropping from 
an aéroplane “laying eggs.” The pilot of the 
plane is always called “Emil” or “Heinrich,” and 
the observer ‘‘Franz.”’ From the observer’s nick- 
name the soldiers have coined the verb “franzen,” 
to make a military observation, and another, 
“verfranzen,” to observe mistakenly or carelessly. 
The enemy’s projectiles they call ‘‘woolly bears,” 
or “Rowdy Henrys,” or “trailer wagons”; and if 
they are shrapnel, they are known as “sprinkling 


cans.” 
bY 
A ety in a Maine town one evening recently, 
two members of the organization fell to 
disputing which had the smarter children. Joe 
Belanger was proclaimed the victor when he came 
to the front with the following: 

“De nodder day my leetle boys Pete was go on 
de schoolhouses wid hees leetle dog. De teacher 
get mads wid de boy and tol’ heem for go back 
on de house jes’ so quick he can’t and took de dog 
and never bring heem back som’ more. Leetle 
Pete do jes’ w’at de teachers is tol’ it. Bimeby 
Leetle Pete is go back on de schoolhouses and jes’ 
so soon he set heemself downs, som’ leetle dogs 
was com’ in and stan’ up on front of Leetle Pete. 
De teacher was get mooch mad and say, ‘Pete, 
w’at for you bring back dat dog w’en I tol’ you 
never bring back dat dog som’ more.’ 

“Leetle Pete is stan’ up and say, ‘Teachers, dis 
don’t was de sam’ dog; she’s nodder one. I get 
two of it.’” 
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LITTLE PETE’S DEFENSE. 


a meeting of the Canadian-American Soci- 
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MISS NEW YEAR. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Miss New Year dressed herself in 
white, 
With crystal buttons shining, 
A spangled scarf, all lacy-light, 
About her shoulders twining; 
A bunch of pearly mistletoe, 
A twig of ruby holly, 
She tucked among her curls, and 
oh, 
She was so sweet and jolly! 


She tapped upon my windowpane 
And waked me, bright and early. 
“Come, come,” she cried, “the 
sun’s outside, 
The winds are gay and whirly! 
*Neath winter frost and summer 
sky, 
In spring or autumn weather, 
Come out, dear child, and you 
and | 
Shall be good chums together!” 


SOS 
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(The New Leaf. 


By Mary Lee Dalton. 


I 
What is there for us to 
write 
On the page of stainless 
white 


That lies open here to-day 
When the Old Year 


goes away? 
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THE LOST “SNOWBIRD.” 
By Rose E. Retten. 


HIS is partly a Christmas story and 
partly a new-year story. It began a 
few days before Christmas, when 
Donald and Bess set out across the field 
to get a Christmas tree. Bess carried a 
hatchet and Donald dragged his sled, the 
‘*Snowbird,’’ which his father had given 
him the year before. The snow was not 
deep or evenly spread, but here and there 
were patches of ice or thin snow, and even 
where the ground was bare the sled slipped 
along easily over the frozen grass. 
Beyond the first hill rose another hill, 
crowned with evergreen trees. In the 
summer Donald and Bess and their friends 
had often gone there to play. It was a 
beautiful spot, for just beyond the hill 
flowed the river on its way to the city, a 
few miles distant. 
They soon left the open field behind, and 
after climbing the steep side of the hill 
stood among the tall trees, where they 
stopped to get their breath. 
The first little tree that Bess chose was of 
beautiful shape; but Donald pointed out to 
her that it was too large, for in the sitting 
room it would look much bigger than it 
looked while still standing under the open 
sky. So they went from tree to tree across 
the top of the hill, until they came to the 
edge of the slope that dipped sharply down 
to the river. There, at last, they found a 
young fir that suited both of them, and 
Donald began to chop at it with his hatchet. 
It was harder work than he had thought it 
would be, and in order to get at it better 
he dropped to his knees. As he did so, his 
foot struck the Snowbird, and started it 
down the slope toward the river. Bess 
was the first to see what had happened. 
‘*Your sled! Your sled!’’ she cried. 
Donald leaped to his feet, but by that 
time the Snowbird was halfway down the 
hill to the river, and going faster and faster 
every moment. 
‘*Tf it would only hit a tree!’ said 
Donald, as he watched it with excited eyes. 
But there was no tree in its path, and, 
with a great leap, the sled struck the ice of 
the frozen river. For a little way out from 
either shore the ice was hard and thick, but 
in the middle there was a wide space of 
open water. While the two children were 
scrambling down the hillside to the bank 
of the river the Snowbird crossed like a flash 
the strip of ice, and like a flash it dived 
into the open water and went out of sight. 
‘*T guess it will come up and float ashore, ’’ 
said Donald hopefully; but Bess was sure 
that its heavy runners would sink it, or that 
it would come up under the ice. 

It seemed as if Bess were right, for, although 
they ran a long way down the shore and 
watched the river with eager eyes, they saw 
no sign of the Snowbird; and at last they 
climbed sadly back up the hill and dragged 
their Christmas tree home across the fields. 

One day, two or three weeks later, Donald 
drove to the city with his father. On the 
edge of the city they came to a long hill, where 
many children were coasting. Most of them 
seemed to be poor children, for their clothes 
were thin and ragged and their sleds old 
and battered. There were two little boys 
that Donald noticed in particular. They were 
pulling a heavy sled up the hill, and their 
faces were pinched and blue with the cold; 
but their eyes were shining with fun and their 
voices merry with laughter. From their faces 
Donald’s glance passed to the sled that they 
were dragging. It was his lost Snowbird! 

The sharp cry that he gave caused his father 
to pull up the horses. 

‘*Look, father!’’ cried Donald. 
Snowbird! 


“Tt is my 
My sled that I lost in the river. ’’ 


‘*Where did you get it?’’ asked Donald’s 
father of the boys, who were looking up with 
frightened faces. One of them half started to 
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Kindly deeds and friendly 
thoughts— 

These are never stains or blots; 

Let us try to write them here 

Every day throughout the year. 


Ill 
So the new-turned leaf shall be 
Always beautiful to see ; 
And the months that pass along 
Shall be filled with happy song. 


‘*The river brought it to us,’’ he said. 
‘*We found it on the bank in our back yard 
just before Christmas. Mother said that 
Santa Claus sent it. I don’t know about 
that, but we have had great fun with it. We 
never had a sled of our own before. Are 
you going to take it away from us?’’ 
Donald and his father looked at each 
other, and it was Donald who spoke first. 
‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘of course not! You have 
all the fun you can with it. Good-by!’’ 
‘*¥You see,’’ he told his father, as they 
drove on, ‘‘I haven’t had any sled now for 
some time, and so I shall not miss the Snow- 
bird much, after all.’’ 

‘*T see, ’’ said his father, ‘‘but I don’t sup- 
pose you would feel very bad if I got a new 
sled in the city to take home, would you?’”’ 
And Donald was quite sure that he would 
not feel bad at all. 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Oh, Katie’s doughnuts are the best 
That ever you did see! 

She says she could not cook at all 
Without the help of me. 

She mixes dough so smooth and sweet, 
Then she will roll, and roll; 

But it is not a doughtnut yet, 
Until | make the hole. 


And if | make the hole, | say 
They’re wholly mine, you see! 

But Katie cannot take a joke, 
And never will agree. 

So when they lie all brown and hot 
And tempting in the bowl, 

She says to me, “You may have one, 
But do not eat the whole!” 


® © 


BETH AND THE DREAM 
TREE. 
By Jean Hickenlooper. 


ETH came to the border of Drowsy 

B Town one day. She was trying to 

find Wide-A wake, where the cowslips 

grow, but she lost her way. There at her 

feet lay a little pink stone, which, as she 

stooped to pick it up, grew larger and larger, 
until it reached high over her head. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Beth, ‘‘what a funny, funny 
place iid 

As she spoke, a door in the rock flew open 
and a tiny voice called, ‘‘Come in!’’ 

So Beth went in. Again the little voice 
called to her, ‘‘Walk straight ahead, but 
don’t forget to follow the green light.’’ 

What a beautiful light it was! It filled the 
little room with greenish-golden shadows. 
Away, away it danced, with Beth dancing after 
it. Soon they came to a little lake, where the 
sunlight threw golden bridges across the water. 
Beth was about to step on one of them, when 
she saw, close to the bank, a large white swan. 

The swan spread his great wings and mo- 
tioned to Beth to climb upon his back. To 
her surprise, she seemed to have grown smaller. 
So she sailed away on the graceful swan, on 
and on, down the River of Sleep, until they 
reached the shore of Wonderful Dreams. And 
there, as the swan stepped out upon the silvery 
sands, he became a little fairy prince. 

‘*Come,’’ he said. ‘‘I will show you the 
beautiful dream tree. You shall take my golden 
wand and knock down the dream that you 
want most. ’’ 

The dream. tree is a most wonderful thing. 
The dreams hang in clusters, all pink and 
white, and silver and gold, blue and green— 
and every color you can think of. Beth saw 
one lovely pink one, spangled all over with 
silver, hanging, oh, so high! She tried with 
the fairy’s wand to knock it down, but she hit 
instead a black and green dream, which came 
tumbling to her feet with a crash, and out of 
it ran dozens of little black mice! 

“Oh! Oh!’ cried Beth. ‘*That wasn’t 
the dream I wanted. ’’ 





run, but the other stood his ground. 





The little prince laughed at her, and picking 






































DRAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


up one of the little black mice, he balanced it 
on the end of the golden wand and spoke three 
magic words. Instantly beside the little girl 
there stood a beautiful pony all bridled and sad- 
dled with white leather studded with jewels. 

‘Oh, my dream came true!’’ she cried; and 
before she knew it she was galloping over the 
Land of Dreams, while the fairy prince stood 
before her on the saddle and guided the pony. 
They rode and rode, until at last Beth grew 
tired. ‘‘Let us go home now,”’ she whispered. 

But the fairy prince said; ‘‘ Little girl, little 
girl, you forgot to follow the green lighi.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Beth, ‘‘you changed the mouse 
so quickly to a pony that I did not have time 
to think. Take me back to the dream tree, 
please. I am sure we shall find the green light 
there. ’’ 

So back they dashed to the dream tree; and 
there, shining in the broken dream, was the 
beautiful green light, and the little black mice 
were snuggled up to it for warmth. 

‘*How cunning they look !’’ whispered Beth. 
Then she found herself again at the bank of 
the River of Sleep and heard the white swan 
calling to her. So she sailed away back to 
the Land of Wide-A wake; and so strange is the 
power of a fairy’s wand, that when she landed 
there, clasped tight in her hand, was a sugared 
pop-corn ball that was partly eaten. 















O YOU know that 
lemons are the 
most useful of all 

fruits? It will be ouraimin 

this and a series of other 
advertisements to show 


you how to use lemons. 

There are scores of recipes 
and hundreds of uses that 
make the use of more lemons 
decidedly profitable. Find out 
what they are. 

To start—try these recipes. 
See how lemons aid house- 
keeping. Then write for a 
free book that every housewife 


Sunkist Lemon 
manere Tart 


Make a rich pastry of one cup of 
fom. eno - one-third cup cpaming, 0 
ie , a teaspoon © juice 
of a Sunkist Lemon and ice water to 
moisten. roll out 
lightly, spread with butter, fold over 
an again. Place over an in- 
verted pie prick well to avoid 
a and bake in a hot oven. 


tly before adding filling. 


aioe Lemon Sherbet 


To one quart of rich milk and 
two cups of sugar add the juice of 
three — Lemons and one Sun- 
kist Orange. Place in freezer an 
turn steadily until mixture is stiff, 
then cover closely and let it ripen 
for about two hours. A slice 




























orange preserve may be served with 
each portion, or a few maraschino 
cherries with their syrup. 


Sunkist Lemon Syrup 
Boil one cup of sage vith with on 


third cup of yoo 

of lemon rind, fre aferten: C 
t teaspoons 

Sonkiet Lemon and Calas “stir 
thoroughly 


g and atrain into he 
syrup jug. with fritters. 

Sunkist Lemons or their 
juice can be used — 

To make tough meats tender 

As a livertonic, ined wih ates 

As a mouth wash, slightly diluted 

As a cleansing agent for hands 
and face. 

As a tonic for the scalp, in a 


To make clothes 
washing easier 
To remove 


stains 

To clean 
silver, brass 
and glass- 
ware. 



















Lemons are 
the world’s 
best—grown in 
America. Packed 
under sanitary con- 
ditions. Sent to you 
tissue-wrapped. Practically 
seedless, juicy, full-flavored 
and tart. 

Our book describes 86 ways to 
use Sunkist. Mail a = card for it. 


Learn how this great fruit now serves 
millions of housewives. 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
are sold by all first-class deal- 
ers. Save Sunkist wrappers for 
beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers 
change 
Co-operative— Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: 
Dept. A74, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

trated weekly pal per for all the family. 

Its subscription | price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

| including postage prepaid to ane address in the 

| United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 

| countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matter. 


| ae Fy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa pete to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
| Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Expr ess Money Order. W hen neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


| Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
| the envelope. 
| Renew ate. Three weeks after the receipt of pone f 
y us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
| Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
| our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
| The Youth’s Companion, 
| Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
| 











SPLAYFOOT. 


ORTY years ago the two admonitions 
that parent or nurse most frequently 
gave the child were, “Stand up straight’”’ 
and ‘‘Turn your toes out.” The first 
piece of advice was excellent, but the 
second was pernicious, and that it has 

not resulted in a completely splayfooted, broken- 

arched race is perhaps owing to the good health 
and sensible breathing that obedience to the first 
rule produced. 

The person with splayfoot always “toes out”; 
on the contrary, the person who walks pigeon- 
toed cannot, except through the action of some 
unusual cause, have broken arches. Splayfoot, or 
flatfoot—it is the same thing—occurs when the 
bony arches of the foot break down. There are 
two arches, the longitudinal one that forms the 
hollow of the foot, and the transverse one, less 
evident to the eye, that spans the foot at the ball of 
the great toe. The arches often fall as the direct 
result of a habit of walking or standing with the 
toes turned out. Persons who spend most of their 
time on their feet, as shop girls, errand boys, 
policemen, and waiters do, are especially liable to 
the trouble. The arches may also break down 
from a weakening of the muscles of the leg or the 
ligaments of the foot, caused by rheumatism, 
rickets, or other constitutional troubles. 

Usually both feet are affected, but occasionally 
only one suffers; in the latter case, unless the 
deformity is seen and corrected promptly, lateral 
curvature of the spine is likely to result. It is the 
double deformity that comes from a wrong way of 
walking or standing, from rapid growth and exces- 
sive weight, or from constitutional disease; the 
one-sided trouble is usually the result of an acci- 
dent that weakens one foot, such as a sprain or a 
fracture of the foot or ankle, or a deep cut made 
by broken glass when the boy is running barefoot. 

In most cases it is necessary to use arch supports 
at first, but the patient should try to strengthen 
the muscles and ligaments of his feet by rubbing, 
by cold salt-water douches, and by suitable exer- 
cise, so that he may give up the supports as soon 
as possible. He should practice tiptoe exercises 
faithfully, and train himself to walk pigeon-toed. 
It is often a good plan to build up the inner side of 
the heels and soles of the shoes so as to throw the 
weight of the body constantly upon the outer side 
of the foot. 
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NOT TO BLAME. 


“ ND how did things go?” Uncle Bradley 
asked, as Reah dropped down upon the 
piazza steps. 

“[’m just about ready to give up 
the whole business!’ Reah exclaimed. 
“That's how things went! There 
wasn’t a soul to play for those children, and so I 
couldn’t have any folk dances at all—just had to 
tell them stories. I supposed, of course, that Del 
Stacey would get some one to play in her place 
this afternoon; it wasn’t my fault.’’ 

“Last week you had some hard luck, too, didn’t 
you?” 

Reah nodded angrily. ‘‘I should say I did. 
The grange had a picnic, and only two children 
appeared; and then they blamed me—as if I 
could carry a whole calendar in my head! The 
week before that Harriet Coles didn’t make the 
lemonade—said I didn’t tell her to. Asif it wasn’t 
her business to do it without being told!” 

“Your skirts certainly do seem to be clear,” 
Uncle Bradley replied meditatively. ‘ Mebbe 
there’s a sort of luck about such things—Nancy 
Barnes used to hold there was. Nancy certainly 
was unfortunate, and according to her accounts 
she never was the least mite to blame. ‘Well, 
anyway, ’twasn’t my fault, that’s my great com- 
fort,’ she’d always wind up. It wasn’t her fault 














alum instead of borax for her eyes, and couldn’t 
use them fora week. They do say that when some 
one ran in to tell her about old Doctor Cheney’s 
death, her first remark was, ‘Well, ’twasn’t my 
fault, that’s one comfort.’ ” 

“Uncle Bradley,’ Reah cried with a break in 
her voice, “you don’t think I’m like that! Why —” 

Uncle Bradley’s shrewd, kind old eyes met 
hers with warm encouragement. “No, I don’t, 
Reah, child, and you’re not going tobe. You’re just 
going to learn that nine-tenths of the people in 
this world have to be followed up close if you 
want things done right, and that a leader’s part is 
to see that things are done—to hold herself respon- 
sible for everything clear down to the smallest 
nail, and blame herself before she blames anyone 
else, if things go wrong. It’s not easy to do, but 
I reckon it’s pretty good for the soul.” 

“I guess that’s so,” Reah agreed slowly. She 
sat thinking for a few moments; then she sprang to 
her feet. “I’m going to call up every single girl 
who has anything to do for next week,’ she de- 
clared, “and keep calling, if necessary! Next 
week’s club is going to hum! You'll see!” 





when her cottage burned down the day after her | 
insurance ran out; nor her fault when she broke ! 
her collarbone, falling down the steps, through | 
catching her heel in a place in her skirt she ‘hadn’t | 
had time to mend’; nor her fault when she mixed | 


LACK OF MONEY 
WAS A GODSEND IN THIS CASE. 

It is not always that a lack of money is a benefit. 

A lady in Arkansas owes her health to the fact 
that she could not pay in advance the fee demanded 
by a specialist to treat her for stomach trouble. 
In telling of her case she says: 

“T had/been treated by four different physicians 
during 10 years of stomach trouble. Lately I 
called on another who told me he could not cure 
me; that I had neuralgia of the stomach. Then 
I went to a specialist who told me I had catarrh 
of the stomach and said he could cure me in four 
months but would have to have his money down. 
I could not raise the necessary sum and in my 
extremity I was led to quit coffee and try Postum. 

“The results have been magical. I now sleep 
well at night, something I had not done for a long 
time; the pain in my stomach is gone and lama 
different woman. 

“Every time I had tried to stop coffee I suffered 
from severe headaches, so I continued to drink it 
although I had reason to believe it was injurious 
tome. But when I had Postum to shift to it was 
different. 

“To my surprise I did not miss coffee when I 
began to drink Postum. 

“Coffee had been steadily and surely killing me 
and I didn’t fully realize what was doing it until 
I quit and changed to Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c. and 50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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AYP high in lity absolute sal a 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free oa 





POULTRY BOOK FREE Contains condensed ex- 

perience of twenty-five 

yee te 38 er. = ards, Incubator Opera- 

ion, Care of Chicks and ¥o Fowls, Diagnosis and Treat- 

ment of Disease, Poultry Secrets, Pointers for_the 

Amateur, Mandy’s Poult De fe $1,000 Egg, 
Hateh Record, Egg Record, free. 


CEO. H. LEE co.,, 412 =A aoe Omaha, Neb. 
Mfrs. Lee’s Lice Killer, Germozone, Lee’s Egg Maker, etc. 
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tr y= A, I, plans for houses. FREE. 
Crescent Poultry Farms,Box 40, Des Moines, lowa 








Latest Book Pre" en “a4 a, Phew 


and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 pure- 
bred varieties. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 
. bators, sprouters, etc. ‘This great book only 5 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 22, Clarinda, lowa 


Why Hens Stop Laying 


B. J. REFER. the poultry expert, is givin 
away, FREE, ‘ a vainohie Cook onplale ning how : 
query, farm = beckyard hen can be made to Us 
nce 200 The book contains scientific 
facts oi of vital fal interest to every poultry try raiser. Write today 


E. J. eee Port2361 ~Kansas City, Mo. 

















MODELS HED. Write for Pree 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 





Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, —>ie. 7 PLAYS logues, Minstrel 
Materi wie), Pe 8, Make-up Goods. arge Catalog 


Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago. 


SS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, poe Rc Peru, Cuba. Mex. 
SS Trinidad, lava,etc. & Album 5e. 1000 F: Mx'd20c. 65 
SSS diff U.S..25¢. 1000 hinges Se. Agts.wtd.50%.. sot ListPeve. 74 


stamps. C.8tegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t. Louis, M 








Sta m | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
ps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 

105 vars., 7c. ove | fine mixed, 20c._ New 0. age List 
FREE Age wit 50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS, ‘ersS0'b. Suhinra tp. Gos Sta A: Boston, 


Stam S FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
PS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo.0. 
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75 var. foreign 2c. Name p aper- 
QUAKER 8T. co., Toledo, 








Reinforced Hosiery 


Triple Wear! 


The triple knee and genuine Irish linen rein- 
mt of heel and toe mean that the mend- 
ing of Black Cat Children’s Hosiery is done at 
the factory before the stocking is worn. You 
can find exactly Uy rn want for your boy or 
girl in our 19 ofyies r chi! weights and 
a variety of co 

your dealer to oa you our No. 15—The 
“*Leather Stocking’’ Extra heavy, with 
special < daietatinae @ at knee, heel and toe. 
Elastic and comfortable. 


Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles for 
ali the Family—Free! 
CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S.A. for Over 80 Years 





FREE TO BOYS 


ve youascroll saw? Have you 
a out of patterns? Then here’s 
ps nd - you want—our free cat- 


“Seroll Saw Deige 
Rests over 200 scroll saw pat- 
miniature of sensible 
ae any boy can e. 
Write for it—now i it is FREE. 
Besides these patterns it shows 
descri! scroll saw mach- 
— scroll saw wood and mould- 
scroll saw a, fancy 
bos trimmings, turning 
lathes, tools oa fot’ of other 
things boys want. 
Boy who is Ay y ~~ ! inclined 
— needs this FREE BOOK. 
Schroeter ~ se Hardware Co. 
719 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Me. 


Cut Mirrors, Reflectors 


and Circles in Glass 








with this 
“RED DEVIL’ 
mom Mechanic’s 
a Cutter 
No. 033. The standard t hani 





Cuts more glass than any mee cutter. Sam 
ple postpaid for 50c. 
Mechanic’s Toot Booklet FREE. 
SMITH @ HEMENWAY CoO., Inc., 
166 Chambers St., New York City 




















lectures. 

Guarantee to prepare graduates to pas bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving a in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly end ded by 

Woted and Stodoue. Only insti- 


|. Officials, 
tution of of its kind in the world. Send today for 
pecial courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


wApplicants fe, To tes must be tee 2 Leere of ae 
ACORN UNI-LITE 


apnea night into day. 


jantern; 
here as a a lamp. hag 4 


proof, house, barn Wits friar 

and around the farm; a Ay bia free 
tockmen and smote tote Vigente soaks 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO.,847 Acorn Bidg., Chicago 


Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps — good for guns, too. 
Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42AIF. Broadway, New York, 
for FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 


Great Attic Book J (Jc 


wrestil self-defense, 
iu jitsu. Let Farmer 


Send 100 Hefei ee 
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RITE for a new catalogue illus- 

trating and describing our 1916 
styles, the most delightful musically 
and the handsomest in case design 
and finish we have ever made. 





Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS | 


combine the finest traditions of old- | 
time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced ideas of to-day. Used 
in Over 400 prominent musical and 
educational institutions and nearly | 
60,000 American homes. 


Our “No Risk” Mail-Order Plan, 


a unique proposition for buying ‘‘on approval,”’ 
is available wherever in the United States no 
dealer sells the IVERS & POND. We pay rail- 
way freights both ways, if piano fails to please. 
Liberal allowance for old instruments in ex- 
change. Attractive Easy Payment plans. 


Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
(| 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














“Oh-h-h! it’s 


BEECH-NUT 
GRAPE JELLY” 


SEND 10c in stamps for newest, most fascina- 
ting game, “Going to Market.” Amusing, 
instructive. Will interest the whole family. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, New York 
Free for sear pon 








of pore AL POPP 
seed. Send 10 cts for maili nse 
or oe pot, as Write 


and get. 
THE ey NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 770, Osage, lowa. 








N AW and bright by wiping before and after | 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 

3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- | 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIF. Broadway, New York. 





: lake it repair- 
i ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 

ures and blow- 

outs are com- 


a Auto tire repair 
fielda hundved times 


‘odes and better than 

‘made as hich’ a ets 

‘ Brett In, one St Investi. 
S for 


esti- 


ite, today. 


























NATURE & SCIENCE] | 


N INTERMITTENT SPRING.—Is it Izaak 
Walton who tells the story of a river in Pales- 
tine that never flowed on Sunday? In the “Pro- 
ceedings” of the Connecticut Society of Civil 
Engineers, Mr. Robert E. Horton tells a true story 
that rivals Walton’s tale. It appears that in the 
red sandstone of the Passaic valley there is a 
spring, situated in a picnic ground, that once 
flowed continuously. Its habits have changed, 
and it now flows only on Sundays and holidays. 
The mystery is easily explained: numerous arte- 
sian wells were bored into the sandstone in the 
vicinity of the spring to supply water to adjacent 
silk-dyeing establishments. Except on Sundays 
and holidays, when the pumps are not running, 
the water in the sandstone is drawn down below 
the level of the spring, which then, of course, 
ceases to flow. On Sundays and holidays the 
pumps do not work, and accordingly the water 
rises high enough to flow from the spring. 


YRANNOSAURUS.—The American Museum 

of Natural History in New York City has 
reconstructed a fossil skeleton of the giant Tyran- 
nosaurus, the largest terrestrial flesh-eating animal 
that ever lived, which roamed the Western plains 
about three million years ago. The erect skeleton 
shown in the accompanying illustration from the 
American Museum Journal measures forty-seven 
| feet in length from tip to tip and eighteen and 
| one-half feet in height. Larger herbivorous 
dinosaurs have been 
found in the United 
States and in Africa 
in rocks of an earlier 
age, but their carniv- 
orous contemporaries 
were at least a third 
smaller than Tyran- 
nosaurus. No com- 
plete skeleton has yet 
been found, and even 
scattered remains are 
rare, but the museum 
fortunately has parts 
of three skeletons 
that supplement one 
another in such a 
way that bones missing in one could be cast from 
the others. The remains were found in the Bad 
Lands of Montana embedded in a bluish sand- 
stone as hard as granite, and the blocks of 
sandstone that contain the bones were shipped to 
the museum in New York. Many of these blocks 
were huge; the one that contained the pelvis, for 
example, weighed 4,150 pounds. Tyrannosaurus 
was a giant reptile, distantly related to lizards, 
crocodiles, and birds. Its hind legs were formed 
like those of birds and the bones were pneumatic. 
It was a powerful creature, capable of destroying 
any of the contemporary animals—a king of the 
period and monarch of its race. 








EAT FROM THE WINDS.—During the long 

winters north of the arctic circle the winds 
blow steadily at a rate that seldom falls below 
twenty miles an hour. According to the Scientific 
American, the mission settlement at Point Hope, 
in Alaska, a hundred miles beyond the arctic 
circle, is considering whether to build an electric- 
lighting plant to be driven by large windmills. The 
strong winds will supply ample power to drive the 
plant, and since fuel of any kind is exceedingly 
scarce and costly in that region, the missionaries 
will convert the electric power into heat as well as 
into light. 


HE HOMING INSTINCT.—Prof. J. B. Wat- 

son and Dr. K. S. Lashley of the Department 
of Marine Biology of the Carnegie Institution 
have made some interesting tests of the noddy 
and the sooty terns that breed at Bird Key, in the 
Tortugas. On the western side of the island, 
which is at the northern limit of the migration .of 
these two tropical terns, the open water of the 
Gulf of Mexico stretches for several hundred 
miles, and makes an ideal place for testing the 
homing instinct of the birds. The investigators 
caught terns at their nesting places, put special 
paint marks upon the heads and necks of indi- 
vidual birds, tied small tags recording the date 
and place round their necks, and placed corre- 
sponding tags beside the nests. Then they had the 
birds transporied in large cases to a distance and 
liberated, while they watched for their return. 
The results showed that in the absence of all 
landmarks these two varieties of tern can return 
to their homes from any distance up to a thousand 
miles, and that they can return from a point in 
the open sea as easily as they can return from 
a point on the-coast. Although Professor Watson 
and Doctor Lashley prefer to experiment further 
before attributing to the birds any special mys- 
terious sense, what they say in concluding their 
report is significant: ‘“We are far from being with- 
out hope that future studies may yield results 
that will enable us to solve the riddle that has been 
propounded to scientific men of all ages, but that 
as yet has never been satisfactorily answered.” 


LEETING AFRICAN FAUNA.—In a recent 

address before the South African Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Doctor Breyer, 
director of the Transvaal Museum at Pretoria, 
urged that vigorous measures be taken to pre- 
serve the vanishing game of South Africa. Half 
a century ago the plains teemed with game of 
almost every kind, and most people ascribe the 
disappearance of it to the merciless slaughter 
carried on by the Boer hunters. Doctor Breyer 
believes, however, that they are not alone to 
blame. As the native population has increased, 
a far larger number of acres have come under 
cultivation and correspondingly reduced the range 
ofthe animals. Moreover, every Kafir kraal keeps 
many dogs trained to catch young bucks—a pro- 
ceeding much more likely to decrease the quantity 
of game than the killing of full-grown animals. 
Again, the railways, as they spread over greater 
and greater areas of country, have kept driving 
the large game away to more inaccessible regions. 
Thus the rhinoceros and the elephant have virtu- 
ally deserted the territories that form the Union 
of South Africa. There are only a few elephants 
left—those preserved in the Knysna forests, and 
a small herd in the Sabi Reserve. To remedy the 
situation, Doctor Breyer urges that the game laws 
be made more stringent and that many additional 
refuges be established. These refuges he wishes 
to be kept small, so that they can be more easily 
supervised than the large ones that now exist. 
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Hupmobile 


Year-’Round Touring Car 


$1185 


F. O. B. Detroit 






Winter Comfort Combined 
With Good Appearance 


These Hupmobile Year-’Round tops are so skillfully designed, and so 
well fitted, that they are barely distinguishable from closed cars 
of much greater cost. 


They afford the maximum of winter motoring comfort, of course; and 
they satisfy completely because of their look of all-in-one. 


You find nothing of the makeshift in them. 


Their appearance is 
coniparable with that of a fine closed car. 


They fit precisely, with no obtrusive break between the lines of the 
body and the lines of the top. The means of attachment are in- 
visible ; no bolts or nuts jut out at the sides to mar an exterior 
otherwise smooth and sightly. 


Courtesy First— 
Safety for Others 
tn Motoring 


And no car offers winter protection more complete than these models afford. 


They give you windows of heavy plate glass; a solid roof and sides—steel 
built on a wood frame ; snug-fitting, draught-tight doors and windows. 


They are so arranged that the roof can remain on the car permanently, the 
sides being removed and open touring car effect thus gained. Or the 
regular summer top can be substituted in the spring. 


For these reasons the Hupmobile Year-’Round models have enjoyed ex- 
traordinary favor with early winter buyers. 


Not only do they offer continuous, comfortable, year-’round use of the car 
—the practical effect of two cars—but they evidence superior design 
and superior construction among their kind. 


The Hupmobile dealer will gladly show and demonstrate these cars. 


The Hupmobile Free National Service System— the like of 
which you get with no other car—ts so complete, and means 
so much genuine satisfaction to the owner, that you should 
learn all its details before you buy any car. Write us about it. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 
All- vo — Car, $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Hupp Motor Car oa 1315 Milwaukee Ave., 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $10 
Roadster, $1085 





The Mark of Superior 
Motor Car Service 





Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


Name fills more pages in the world’s solemn 
history than that of any other mortal. Mighty 
armies are now again contending on the same 
battlefields where he fought one hundred years 
ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may 
be learned from the pages of history. The one 
complete, accurate, authoritative and reliable 
history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, king- 
dom, principality and power, is the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


Over 250,000 sets of this great History have been sold 
in the past twenty years, and every purchaser is 
more than satisfied. It is endorsed by the scholar- 
ship of the world as the greatest History ever written. We 
are closing out the last edition, brand new, 
down to date, beautifully bound in half 
morocco, at a great sacrifice in price. 


Never Again Such 
a Book Bargain 


E will name our special low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your conyen- 
ience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear write your name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale enables us » 
to ship direct from factory to customer on approval and . 
guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we 
sell through book stores, so there is no agents’ commis- 
sion nor dealers’ profit to pay. Mail the coupon. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages with- 
out any obligation on your part to buy. 
These will give you some idea of the splen- 
did illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the work is 
written. You can now pur- 
chase this great work at the 

west price ever offe 
and pay for it in small sums 
monthly if you prefer. Mail 
the coupon. 


Six Thousand 
Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you 
back to the dawn of his- 
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A Year's Growth in Good Will 


A year ago this time Dodge Brothers enjoyed an enviable reputation as 
manufacturers of a very large volume of motor car parts. 


This reputation aroused extraordinary expectations on the part of the public, 
when it was announced that they would build a motor car. Thousands of 
dealers were eager to represent them. ‘Thousands of orders were placed 
by individual buyers. 


But as manufacturers of motor cars Dodge Brothers were still on trial at 
the bar of public opinion. 


The car as a car was an unknown quantity. 


In January, 1915, a few of the cars began to be shipped from the factory; 
and a few individual good opinions began to be formed. 


The growth of this volume of good opinion was in exact ratio, at first, to 
the growth of the volume of production. 


But not many weeks had passed before the reputation of the car outstripped 
the capacity to produce. 


The good news of its performance travelled faster than the supply—in sixty 
days’ time there was a waiting list in all parts of the country. 


Substantially the same state of affairs has existed ever since, and exists 
to-day, in spite of largely increased production. 


There is a very pronounced and definite public opinion now in this country 
concerning Dodge Brothers car. 


Nearly every man or woman you meet has a clear-cut idea of the kind of a 
car it is. 


How friendly and how favorable that idea is you probably know so well 
that it is not necessary to go into details. 


In twelve months’ time the American people have bought more than 
thirty-five million dollars worth of Dodge Brothers cars. 


This is a notable record for one year even in an industry which has been 
marked by many amazing achievements. For a first year, it stands abso- 
lutely unique and alone. 


But the sales growth, to our way of thinking, is as nothing in importance, compared to 
the growth of a very favorable public opinion concerning the merits of the car. 


This phase of the year’s work is very gratifying to Dodge Brothers and to their repre- 
sentatives everywhere. 


It goes without saying that Dodge Brothers will never do anything, or permit anything 
to be done, which might jeopardize the standing of the car with the American public. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster 
The price of ™ ror Car or Roadster, complete, complete, including geaniont tamale top is 


85 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 50 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 
’ Canadian price Ha. (add freight from Detroit) Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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